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“The Hudson’s Bay Company has always been the 
guardian angel of the north. 
I suppose that there never yet was another purely 
commercial concern that so fully realized the moral 
obligations of its great power, or that has so 7 
uniformly done its best for the people it ruled.” & 4 
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PART II 


S: Herbert Read is the exponent of all the fallacies that come 
from separating intellect from imagination and exalting the 
subsconscious at the expense of conscious thought. The whole 
fault of abstract painting is that the part is substituted for the 
whole, the structural part in Mondrian, the libidinous part in 
Pollock. In summary, Sir Herbert believes that all forms of art 
come from “non-directed” thinking and must be composed and 


GIACOMO MANZU. Donna con Benbino. Bronze 
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THE REACTIONARIES 


A REPLY TO SIR HERBERT READ 


by Joseph Plaskett 


made coherent without involving reason and logic. The implic: - 
tion is that such art is “‘creative’’ while art achieved throug 1 
conscious direction is somehow “uncreative.” Read assum:s 
that imagination cannot be directed by a conscious act of w:'! 
and that the artistic process is a sort of automatism, a letting 
things happen intuitionally. He believes that what happens ir - 
tuitionally is in itself an art form. He believes that intellect is 
death to the creative imagination. What separates art from non- 
art is certainly mysterious and indefinable, a sort of magic, seem- 
ingly supernatural, but one can just as well demonstrate that the 
real key that unlocks is the force of strong logic, will and criticism 
as that it is the automatism of the unconscious. The truth is that 
both are needed. What makes Raphael supreme is that his intui- 
tion is directed by the highest conscious processes. 

One suspects that Sir Herbert Read sees painting and sculpture 
less as visual arts and more as dialectical abstractions. The pleas- 
ure of art comes from recognition of things seen and not from 
some hypothetical “primordial material of the psyche.” Intui- 
tive feeling for form inspires child art, and child art is a phenome- 
non, nota fine art. It lacks what Berenson calls the tactile quality, 
a sense of physical reality that the adult develops as he learns to 
see the world. Kandinsky’s idea of art appealing less to the eye 
and more to the soul is nonsense. The charm of Kandinsky’s art 
is the delight it gives to the eye. Great art appeals to the soul 
through the recognition of things known and experienced. 

The “cloud of unknowing” has obscured a critic’s percep- 
tions. We are told that it is not necessary to know why or what 
the artist creates. All that is needed is that the form appeals to us 
for some unknown reason. (“A poem should not mean but be.”) 
But for how long are we attracted? Mona Lisa holds us not be- 
cause we don’t know why or what, but because we do, because 
of the profundity of what we know, the complexity ofa woman’s 
nature. The mystery is in how the painter has done it, which in 
action-painting is all too evident. “There is a man in the moon,” 
exclaims Sir Herbert Read. A presence emerges out of a coagula- 
tion of irregular blotches. A presence, like a poltergeist or ecto- 
plasm, is not a man. The mystification is as fabricated as in 
spiritualism. The man in the moon has never contributed much 
either to the moon’s beauty and meaning, or to man’s. 

A fallacy afflicting all the arts is that obscurity signifies pro- 
fundity. Rembrandt, most profound of painters, was not ob- 
scure, except in the way he used light. The layman, so o'ten 
wrong, is now afraid to open his mouth, yet sometimes he sh »ws 
native wisdom in asking “But what is it:”’ in front of a paini ng. 
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DAVID HILL. A City. Oil and tempera 


Everyone conspires to befuddle him. The title is pure blarney, 
and the blurb on the catalogue (Michel Tapié is a master at this) 
is more abstract than the painting itself. 

Another fallacy concerns what the French call “anecdotique.” 
The word intends to convey triviality because the Victorian 
anecdotal picture was rather silly. Still, it needn’t be. Christ’s 
parables were anecdotes, but they were also a way of revealing 
profound truths. We see a revival of Victorian anecdote in the 
paintings of Balthus, inspired often by nineteenth-century en- 
gravings. These tell a story, or rather suggest one, and suggest 
als. strange qualities of human nature. “Anecdotal” offends the 
Frnch who have made such an accomplishment of “pure” 
pasting. There is danger in becoming too pure, of being able to 
res ond only to the painterly qualities in a painting and being 
dis: irbed by other qualities. 

is leads into the fallacy that a painting is painterly if its 
m: crial and brush strokes are very evident. Van Eyck I suppose 
w. tld not be called painterly, but of course he is, in a subtler 
. This fallacy of texture afflicts sculpture and painting alike. 





Smooth paintings and sculpture are out of fashion. The truth is 
that the abuses of textural painting are as offensive as the abuses 
of smooth painting, messiness of the one against slickness of the 
other. If many a contemporary artist had the courage to smooth 
away his craggy and prickly surfaces it would reveal all too plainly 
the nothingness that is there. Texture is not a substitute for con- 
tent, it grows out of it. Texture and brushwork in Rembrandt is 
the residue of the artist’s struggle to express what lies far deeper 
than the texture. In the interests of honesty the reactionary tends 
to give texture for its own sake a rest. 

Finally there is the fallacy of the imaginary museum, enunci- 
ated by Malraux. Instead of looking at art we look at photo- 
graphs of art. In the “museum without walls,” the art book, there 
is possible a confrontation of the art of all ages and of all coun- 
tries. This gives the false sensation, especially as the photographs 
dramatize and falsify the art by high-lighting and cutting, that 
all arts are of equal value. This free-for-all can end in convincing 
us that primitive art is more expressive than civilized art, that'a 
child’s drawing is more expressive than an adult’s, and that most 
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SIDNEY NOLAN. Central Australia, 1949. Ripolin on masonite. Collection: Cynthia 


expressive of all is the art of subnormal and insane people - 
Dubuftet’s “art brut.” It is true that value in art is relative and 
that an African mask is more beautiful to the primitive African 
and to the cubist at a given moment than the work of Donatello 
or Michelangelo. But we are not primitive Africans, neither are 
we cubists. It is admirable to have catholic tastes, but catholicity 
carried too far leaves us with no taste at all. No one is born with 
taste. It comes through careful training. Once we respected the 
taste of the connoisseur, the amateur who collected and loved 
and pursued the study of art. Now in an age of levelling the 
word amateur is given to anyone who takes a brush in hand for 
relaxation or therapy. The reactionary tries to re-establish stand- 
ards in art. No longer judging art by its audacity, its originality 
or its shock, he tries to find the principles that made works good 
or great. He is no longer interested in whether his work is modern. 


Who are the reactionaries? 
They do not exist in movements or groups. The painters | 
mention may be surprised to find themselves in one another’s 
company. 
Bernard Buffet is an obvious first choice. He comes out vio- 
lently against abstract art because it is based only on a rapport of 
colours: it despises form. He says it is a game played by initiates, 
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who are incapable of bearing the weight of a real discipline. 
“Abstract painters are honest and conscientious, but they are 
victims, taken in by the seduction of colour and the music of a 
metaphysics. Their art is an impasse and can only repeat itself. 
They are the academicians of today.”” Buffet claims that the real 
reaction now i> produced by figurative painters. “Formerly 
painters were judged by the quality of drawing and composi- | 
tion. A painter who can’t draw a hand, a foot or a face has noth- | 
ing to do with art. By returning to subject a painter can again be 
judged.” Buffet sees real abstraction not in abstract art but in 
Rembrandt and Courbet, who make you take part in another 
truth than that of reality. 

The real significance of Buffet lies partly in the phenomenal 
success of a militant reactionary. Every now and then the public 
needs a sort of Billy Graham of painting who must have a sen- 
sational personality, be a prodigy of production and effect, ind 
arouse controversy so that he is hated as much as he is liked. He 
must also in some way catch the spirit of his times. All this Buffet 
has done. He is somewhat contaminated by the more superfcial 
aspects of modern art — his haste, his mannerisms of elonga‘ion 
and scribbling, and his “miserabilism’’— and he is all too prone to 
earn his outrageous success with little more than facility. T rere 
is also the irony of a painter at the summit of wealth and »re- 
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sumably happiness who is equipped by style to paint only misery 
and anguish. Yet Buffet is significant in himself too. The very 
-xcesses of his style are a corrective to the tasteful banality of 
much modern French art. 

Giacometti, too, reacts against decorative conformity but in 
: different spirit. Buffet depicts anguish from the outside. With 
siacometti the anguish seems inside the work, in its failure 
ind incompleteness. He is concerned with reality, not what Sir 
Herbert Read calls “presences” or “primordial essence,” but with 
iaylight and tactile reality such as one finds in Rembrandt or 
Rubens. Whereas Buffet starts from the known, Giacometti 
carts from the unknown, asking each time the central and eter- 
ally unresolved question: “What is a man?” The mystery re- 


:mains but something comes out of the effort to elucidate. 


Man is put again at the centre of the universe, a position he has 
een relinquishing since the eighteenth century. The individual 
an in his pride, dignity and self-possession has turned into the 
onely crowd, the mass-suggested automaton. Reflecting this, 
he picture of man, his portrait, turned first into the self-portrait 
-xpressionism), then into the mask (cubism), and today all we 


have left is what Sir Herbert Read calls a “configuration with a 
distinctive individuality.”” Yet what has changed on deeper 
levels: Human life in its infinite variety is as fascinating as it ever 


ALEX COLVILLE. Hound in Field. The National Gallery of Canada 


was. By what blindness do painters not see this? By what stu- 
pidity do they deny themselves this joy? 

Giacometti is reactionary in his subject-matter more than in 
his style. Unlike old masters he shows us the process rather than 
the result of creation. A more reactionary reactionary is Manzu, 
whose style, serene and elegant, reflects an optimism and a love 
of the work of art as a finished object. 

Hélion is the prototype reactionary. His odyssey in the dif- 
ferent regions of art might symbolize the direction most of us 
go. Ten years of abstraction, another ten of returning during 
which the flat and cubistic elements struggle with the real for 
dominance, and now the present style where the visible mark of 
his past is quite gone. Hélion has interesting things to say about 
this development. His abstraction, he says, was an asceticism, a 
search for purity, depriving himself of the sensual joys of the 
real. He became nostalgic for faces and things that he loved, and 
ended up painting them. He thought that in returning to nature 
he would be able to communicate to others. On the contrary he 
finds that it is he who is now obscure and difficult. The visible 
world has become invisible! Abstraction has become the possible 
and the reasonable, while the pursuit of the real is madness, the 
impossible, the ideal. It is the impossibility of ever reaching 
reality, the details at once limitless and precise, which intrigues 














BALTHUS. Etude pour les trois soeurs, 1954 


him. For Hélion the reality of an object or person can never be 
plumbed. Its representation is never finished. To represent is to 
pursue the identity of what one sees outside and or what one 
feels inside in the depths of one’s being. The real is a bottomless 
well.? 

All the painters in reaction are in one way or another pre- 
occupied with the past. Art has nothing to do with the future. 
The present is the consummation of all that is gone. Art that 
does not feed on the classics is either journalism or fashion. The 
denial of the past by action painters is a denial of art. 

Each age chooses its own past. The renaissance painters went 
back before Christianity to antiquity. We now go back before 
impressionism to the early nineteenth century, to the rococo and 
the baroque and to the renaissance. This central tradition has 
become strange and exotic; it gives the shock pertinent to our 
enthusiasms. Were this passion for the past to result in mere 
antiquarianism it would be of little interest. The renaissance 
painters thought they were reviving antique art. The more one 
copies the more clearly one sees that one can never do the same 
thing again. Copying is the best training in originality. 
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I choose examples of artists drawing upon the past from among 
my contemporaries. The British sculptor, Raymond Mason, 
finds affinity with Constantin Guys and his genius for turning 
reportage into something mysterious and timeless. The American, 
David Hill, prefers the seventeenth century. His almost trompe 
l'oeil still lifes and his baroque architectural fancies are full of 
nostalgia for an age more reasoned and controlled than ours. The 
Canadian painter, Rolf Blakstad, emulates the techniques and 
spirit of the great Venetians, as do Edward Melcarth and Paul 
Resika of New York, while the Austrian, Fuchs, has gone to the 
early Flemish painters. A young French painter, Br6é, combines 
modernistic forms with renaissance themes and techniques. 

What the past cannot supply is subject-matter. The public 
myths are dead and each painter must now create his own myt)s, 
private and subjective. It is privacy and subjectivity that is lack- 
ing in so much “proletarian” art. But these qualities live in the 
work of Sidney Nolan who sets out to do for Australian history 
what renaissance artists did for classic myth or Christian story. 
The vast panoramas or infested jungles of his country are setti: gs 
for the deeds and misdeeds of heroes. I saw my first Nolan i: a 
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travelling exhibition in Winnipeg, and one of his desert paintings 
reminded me of Brueghel. There were no figures, but the progres- 
sion of barren contours back to infinity gave the same sense of a 
world real and large enough to contain epic events. I do not have 
che sense ofa painter consciously going back to the old masters, but 
| have the feeling that this is how renaissance men reacted. Com- 
ng from a new country he feels that the world is young and 
inexplored. Europeans, weighed down by culture, are too often 
\ismayed. It is the lesson of the newer worlds that reality is still 
vith us. The painter need not surrender the effort to interpret it. 

Francis Bacon creates a mythology even more private. He is a 

eactionary in much the same spirit that Picasso is, irreverent. 
soth copy the classics, and incidentally, both have copied 
‘elasquez, Picasso in a sort of modernistic parody, amusing 
imself, and Bacon turning the serene objective image inside out 
id making a howling inarticulate monster. He is like Swift; his 
itred of man, expressed in a sort of pictorial equivalent of 
omit, is really love and extreme concern, as his later work, 
ypying Van Gogh, clearly shows. While Picasso parodies the 
rm of classical art, Bacon parodies the spirit. He borrows from 
1e grand manner of classical painting to invert all that the grand 
nanner expressed, its optimism and its acceptance of man’s 
ondition. Humanity is at the centre of his obsessions. He is 
bviously saying something explicit to us and is obscure only 
because we fear the implications. 

A painter who sums up reaction, its realism and humanism, 
its search for theme, its inspiration from the past and from litera- 
ture, is Balthus. His world is ordered and coherent, as if Cézanne 
had had a successor who became not more abstract but less. His 
work has weight and is painted with great deliberation. There 
is also a feeling of coolness and wonder, but the paintings are not 
as calm as they look. One thinks of the malaise in Henry James’s 
The Turn of the Screw. Balthus’s obsessive theme is childhood. 
His personages are mostly girls at the age of puberty. They sit in 
rather abandoned attitudes or make sudden impetuous gestures. 
rhey are sometimes nude or present their anatomy in an alarm- 
ing way. There is a definite undertone of perversity. As I said 
before, they hark back to Victoriana, but these children lack the 
innocence and smugness of their predecessors. One might say 
they are more real, if less pretty. How innocent are they: We 
are never sure, as in Henry James. Thus a dialogue is set up be- 
tween the real and the imaginary, between the public posture 
and the secret passions. It is both a peep-hole world where we 
are prying on imagined guilts and the perfectly ordinary setting 
of our everyday lives. By painting the exterior, Balthus is ex- 
ploring an interior world. 

The artist must be again the whole man, that is to say, the 
civilized man. The reactionary sees painting not as autonomous 
but as intimately connected with other arts. Among these litera- 
tre is central. In what better way than being literary can a 
p inter develop his knowledge of the human passions? With 

iat fertility did Delacroix draw on Shakespeare, Byron and 
| inte? Once again the twin concepts of romanticism and classi- 

n, fundamentally two faces of the same thing, can operate, 

they did so fruitfully in the past. 

Chere is a return to drawing. Action-painters do not draw 

ause they do not deal with observed forms. Not only is 


drawing the most intimate and quintessential part of our art, its 
chamber music so to speak, but it is the indispensible means of 
giving power to a painter. 

There is a reaction in colour. Modern art put a premium on 
colour at the expense of tonal values. After an indigestion of 
primary brightness, the painter in reaction remembers chiaros- 
curo, discards the rainbow and goes to Courbet for a. pre- 
impressionist refresher course! 

He rediscovers the delights of perspective and challenges the 
inviolability of the picture plane, the dogmas of flatness and 
evenness dear to modern teaching. How beset with dogma 
abstract art is! It has given us new liberties but taken away the 
old ones, harder won. Action-painting is not really as wild and 
unprincipled as it seems. It is in fact too limited by its own logic, 
which accounts for its monotony. The contrary logic of per- 
spective gives a freedom to the imagination. See how it enlarges 
the vision of a painter like Matta. 


BALTHUS. Portrait of André Derain, Oil on wood. Museum of Modern Art. 
Acquired through the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest 
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RALPH BLAKSTAD. Head of Girl. Pencil. 
The National Gallery of Canada 


In reaction against the speed, publicity and sensationalism of 
modern art there is some return to the painstaking and absorp- 
tion that marked the arts in ages past. There is time for reflection. 
The artist must work as if he were going to live to a great age. 
Only so will he develop the disciplines that will overcome the 
problem of reconciling nature and art, or meet the difficulties of 
working on many levels at once - the physical level of appear- 
ance, the physical quality of the medium, the abstract level and 
the spiritual level. He needs time to develop his spirit. Art is not 
an orgiastic virtuosity. It is essentially command of a difficult 
medium. The artist approaches his work with humility, one 
might say in a religious spirit. Only to God is it given to create 
from nothing. Art finally is an expression of love. One must 
love the thing one paints. If one paints nothing, one has nothing 
to love. One is thrown back on loving oneself or the object 
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created, which is the same thing. Love is the rapport between 
person and person, person and place, or person and things. This 
rapport must finally arrive at communication. Love must be 
shared. Art must have not only private but also public meaning. 
It must be a social act, not merely to decorate apartments and 
public buildings, but also to share joy, to stir latent imagination. 
to warn and to accuse. 

All of these painters, though reacting against modern art, arc 
inheritors of it. They have all gone through a formative period 
of being modern or being abstract, just as the modern and ab- 
stract painters went through a formative period of being realistic 
and traditional. Every good “reactionary,” as I wilfully anc 
arbitrarily call them, profits by the tenets of modern art, it: 
release of colour and texture, its awareness of the picture plane 
its daring and experimentation, and its prominence of sensua 
and emotional qualities. It is against the abuse of these that thc 
reaction comes and against making these qualities ends in them- 
selves. Once the artist learned his art so that he could revea' 
secrets that belong to that art form — in painting, secrets of light 
texture, form and movement that are never separate from reve- 
lations of passion, tragedy, comedy, drama and irony in humai 
life. When these are separated we come to the brink of nothing- 
ness from which Wyndham Lewis warned us in his bitter littl: 
book, The Demon of Progress in the Arts. Yet the central dis- 
coveries of modern art have only reasserted, after they had been 
allowed to lapse, the principles most fundamental in the old 
masters. The reactionary reaction has nothing to do with aca- 
demic art, those dreary banalities that go on being produced and 
which can be abstract as well as figurative. In the theatre a dis- 
tinction is drawn between boulevard plays, the fashionable, light 
“romantic” plays that aim only to divert and never budge from 
the hackneyed conventions that assure that they do, and the 
thinking theatre, the theatre of ideas where men like Sartre, 
Ionesco and Beckett are to be found. In painting we must also 
distinguish between “thinking painting,” painting with ideas, 
and the banal and cliché-ridden painting that aims only to divert 
and to reassure. In the latter category must go painters like 
Annigoni and Sciltian, who, fabulously skilled, are not of much 
intellectual interest. And in the same category must also go the 
other band of prestidigitous entertainers, the action-painters. 
They are like the Broadway promoters who aim above all 
things to put on a good “show,” something that will roll in the 
dollars. One of the basic principles of art is that it entertain, but 
that is always a means not an end. We must go on from there. 
Action painting, not representing ideas, offends no one. It is 
incapable of shocking our moral nature and therefore of giving 
new insights into our moral position. 


1 Quotations chosen from an interview with Buffet, published in Arts, 
19-25 February 1958 

2 Translation of an interview with Hélion by Jean Jouffroi, published in Arts, 
19-25 March 1958 
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A BRIEF GLOSSARY 
SUPPLIED BY THE AUTHOR 
OF TERMS USED 

IN THIS ARTICLE 


RAY MOND MASON. Barcelona. High relief. Collection: 





Non-figurative That whichhasceasedtodraw 


upon the forms of nature (also non-objective) 
Figurative Making use of the visual world 
Revolutionary Breaking with the past, with 
tradition 

Modernistic Militantly modern, deliberately 
using distortion and disharmony 
Contemporary What is being done at the 
time. Does not mean modern 

Abstract Based on pure qualities, not realities; 
on the general, not the particular 

Progressive Opposed to tradition. Interested 
only in the future, for better or for worse. 
Believes it will always be better 

Surrealist Depicts the subconscious, usually 
by heightened realism 

Reactionary Returning to the subject-matter 
and methods of the past 

Romantic 
by form 
Official art Art accepted and exploited by 
society and those put in authority over us 


Dominated by feeling rather than 


A.-M. Cassandre, Paris 


Modern art Art leading up to and extending 
after the revolutions of cubism and fauvism. It is 
anti-naturalistic 

Classical Emphasizing formality as specified 
by tradition. (Cézanne is classical in treating with 
noble formality the subjects laid down: bathers, 
landscape, etc. Picasso is classical when he uses 
the nude in formal arrangements) 

Traditional Handed down from the past 


Realistic Based closely on appearance; that 
can only reveal the inside by a close copy of the 
outside 

Naturalistic That which looks like nature. 
Realism tries to get at reality through appear- 
ance. Naturalism is satisfied with appearance 
Academicart Artgovernedbyruleslaiddown 
by official artists. Do not confuse with “‘tradi- 
tional” or “reactionary.” Abstract art is often 
academic 
Action-painting (tachism, abstract expres- 
sionism, abstract impressionism). Painting that 
has nothing to say on any subject. The paint or 
material itself “speaks” 
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CONFESSIONS 


OF A CONSCIENTICUS 





| NON-OBJECTOR 


by Rowell Bowles 


ROWELL BOWLES. Oracle 


ROWELL BOWLES. Lost Souls, \ 





Rowell Bowles, who is a Canadian artist living in New York, had his 
painting, Rex Tragicus, accepted for the Third Biennial Exhibition of 
Canadian Art. His article underscores the problems raised by the prevalent 
tendency among younger Canadian artists to indulge in non-figurative 
painting. However, a tendency to explore representational elements in 
otherwise abstract work is equally present and some examples of this 


tendency are shown here. 


At years ago, just after my first exhibition in Mont- 
real, I invited the Canadian painter, Paul-Emile 
Borduas, and an American sculptor, Milton Hebald, to my 
studio in New York. I was eager to meet Borduas because I 
had only recently discovered his lyrical non-objective work 
and also because some of the Montreal critics claimed to 
have discovered a Borduas influence in my painting. The in- 
fluence must have been retroactive as I first saw his work 
after my own exhibition was over. But they were right, I 
thought, in detecting something we had in common. I was 
excited by the freedom of his paintings and the restrained 
bravado of his attack. This was in 1955, about the time when 
he finished that big canvas of his which now hangs in the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

I found Borduas walking up and down outside the build- 
ing where I wasliving, wearing an old trench coatand looking 
rather irritated at being unable to find my studio as the street 
number on the building had long been obliterated. I took 
him inside and a little later Milton Hebald joined us. Hebald’s 
name is probably unfamiliar to most readers of Canadian Art. 
He is a brilliant and fluent sculptor, working in the tradi- 
tional style. He used to have a weekly life-drawing session in 





. . . - Oo. . . . -% 
his studio to which a few friends were invited and it was it; 
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these sessions that I came to know him, to admire him and 
his warm, unaffected and skilfully executed work, mostly 
studies of the human figure. Hebald won the Prix de Rome 
in 1955, and has been in Italy since then. 

I had brought together these two artists in the expectation 
Us of a pleasant and stimulating evening’s talk. Stimulating it 

. was but hardly pleasant. Borduas was soon asserting some- 
thing to the effect that the beginning of contemporary art is 
a complete break with tradition, indeed, that no valid artistic 
¢reation is now possible within the old tradition. Hebald 
regarded this as arrogant nonsense and said so. I spent most 
of the evening keeping them apart. 

Later on, looking at some of the non-objective canvases 
which I was then painting, Borduas told me he didn’t think 
they were really non-objective at all. A few days later Hebald 
scolded me for not coming to his support: it was clear, he 
added, that I had sold out to the lunatic fringe. 

I tried to explain that I had taken the position of referee, 
or buffer, not simply because I was the host and didn’t want 
any trouble with the neighbours, but because I really didn’t 
agree with either point of view. I admire and love much 
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non-objective work while at the same time finding inex- 
haustible riches in the main tradition of western art and in 
the other traditions, mostly somehow representational, of 
other cultures and times. But I am afraid that I satisfied 
neither of my guests, and that each felt I had somehow be- 
trayed him. 

I have recalled that evening’s controversy because it goes 
to the heart of the great artistic debate of our time. Put in its 
simplest and most radical form, the question is this: “May 
art, visual or plastic art, be at allrepresentational or is art pure form?” 

In this discussion I have deliberately avoided the term 
“abstract art’”’ because I think it is misleading. All art is ab- 
stract in a sense — that is, itis derived from, but is also removed 
from and triumphs over ordinary life. Even so-called real- 
istic painting is abstract: it is the artist’s arrangement and 
interpretation of what he saw. It is not the thing itself, not 
even if it is a complicated collage using the actual materials, 
newspapers, matches, bits of burlap, bottle tops, and what 
not. It is all transformed, given a new and special meaning 
and so, in a kind of way, is “‘abstract.”” But I don’t like the 
word because to me it implies a deprivation, something 











taken away from the full thing, whereas in art, something 
has been added, something has been created. 

The notion that the artist participates in a world of ideal 
forms, or in cosmic or divine creativity, recurs in western 
aesthetic theory from the Greeks on. What is new, I think, 
is for painters and sculptors to assert that their art is pure 
form and then, most astonishing, in order to put this theory 
into practice, to produce paintings and sculptures which are 
formal compositions and which do not look like anything 
else. But certainly no artist reached this position through the 
development of a philosophical system. Most artists are 
pretty naive intellectually, philosophy is not their business. 
First the event, then the explanation. Non-objective paint- 
ing is a lively contemporary event which we are still trying 
to understand. 

I don’t pretend to any special scholarship in this field but 
[ would like to share with you a few simple ideas about how 
the new painting happened. It seems obvious that the non- 
objective school is in part a product of the technological 
revolution which, with its many mechanical ways of pro- 
ducing visual likenesses, has emancipated the ““copy-artist”’ 
from that chore. Also the non-objective school participates 
to a degree in the revolution in design which accompanied 


the technological revolution, the new forms about us created 


by engineers and scientists. And on a deeper level the new 
painting reflects the shock of western man undergoing two 
world wars, facing the spectre of atomic war, with so much 
of his life in constant flux. The best of non-objective paint- 
ing has, I think, an ultimate quality because the artist paints 
as though each moment were a reprieve from destruction, 
as though life were reborn from moment to moment. 

This is a complex affair, this non-objective painting, and 
it is not possible to get very close to it in a discussion of pure 
form. The real argument, it seems to me, is not about form, 
but about what belongs in a painting, about the artist’s ap- 
proach to his work, which ultimately takes in the question 
of communication and the artist’s role in society. What has 
excited, insulted, stunned the artist’s public has been not so 
much the formal abandonment of representation as the direct 
emotional quality of the great non-objective paintings of 
our time. The fact of a powerful and universal response to 
these paintings is, I think, the best proof that this way of 
painting is valid. The non-objective school has made its 
point, it dominates the international scene, and is on the way 
to becoming the next academy. 

In artistic creativity as in political life, success is dangerous 
and I think it is high time that the non-objective school 
came to realize that it is no longer an intrepid avant-garde 
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breaking new ground. The ground has been broken, the 
planting has flourished, the harvest is rich. And the ancient 
and universal problems of the artist remain. 

I came to the making of paintings not through schools 
but through life, my own life. I was 33 before I put brush to 
canvas and this was not at all the belated realization of an old 
dream. From. my first plunge I felt a tremendous excite- 
ment in the act of painting; a release, a sense of the limitless 
possibilities of expression and construction, of the infinite 
number of possible solutions to any problem, of the inde- 
terminate quality of this creativity, and of the inevitability 
of the right solution once you had it. As for technique, I 
entered painting as a child might do . . . and went directly 
into the non-objective pastures, painting huge canvases with 
which I was mightily pleased. But soon enough I found that 
I needed all the technical skill that I could acquire. To the 
making of any painting you must bring a complex array of 
skills, skills which have become so much a part of you that 





you can use, abuse, ignore them in the struggle for a state- 
ment which has depth, conviction and painterly finesse 
without tricks. A child may have emotional directness and 
an intuitive sense of form but a child cannot make a painting 
grow. And so I had the familiar experience of artists: work. 

From the first I accepted and identified myself with non- 
objective painting and was charmed by the array in the gal- 
leries around me. Gradually however as I became more 
critical of myself, I became more demanding of others. I 
found soon enough that non-objective paintings can be 
banal, shallow, timid, imitative, repetitive and even aca- 
demic. Or brilliant, deep, strong and new. And I found also 
that for me these same qualities appeared in paintings which 
somehow included an element of the figurative, the repre- 
sentational, and that my reactions did not depend on the 
presence or absence of “representation.” It was something 
else which gave meaning and power to a painting. 

I will not try to say what the some- — Continued on page 278 
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In the three classes of sculpture, enamels, and tiles, 
there was very little competition. There could have 
been a great deal more sculpture. The enamels, 

to me, might have been done by a single craftsman. 
The tiles had a beginning of interest and probably 
the next exhibition will contain enough examples 
for competition. 


In past generations, the culture of the people was 


often reflected in the human qualities clay possessed. 


There is something in everything we think and 
feel and say that distinctly expresses our particular 
way of life. What is said in another country 


_or another century will not be the same. The 


biennial exhibition of Canadian ceramics should 
give an opportunity for Canadian expression. 
However, as a juror from another country, I got the 
impression from it that it had too little national 
flavour. There is much in the Canadian background 
that differs from others, and there is a vast amount 
to offer for inspiration that in this sense will 

be “original.” 


Eileen Hazell’s prize-winning sculpture illustrates 
this. Its sly, wild cunning would not exist in sunny 
Italy. It bespeaks of hard winters and a pioneer 





frontier. Some of my favourite pieces of sculpture 
from our national ceramic exhibitions in the 

United States date back to 1947 or so, when William 
Swallow did some fairly representative pieces 

of the Amish or Pennsylvania Dutch farm people. 
These were typical of this part of America and could 
not have come from anywhere else. They were 

also “native” to the artist. 

In working with clay, we have unlimited resources 
for inspiration. Pieces of pottery have been found 

in layer excavation along the banks of the Nile 

in Egypt. This gives us about seven thousand years 

of originality to digest. It is safe to say that almost 

all primitive pottery was produced without any 
conscious effort to be original. The pieces were made 
to serve a definite utilitarian need. The most 
“creative,” and therefore most exciting, examples 
were made to fulfil the needs of their time. They 
were not made to express exclusively the creative 
urge of the craftsman. 
Today, industry provides excellent wares for 
everyday use. The automatic dishwasher is slowly 
killing off the market for any household pottery and 
dishes except stoneware that will stand thermal 
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shock and detergents. Potters don’t admit this. 
They say there just isn’t the market for utilitarian 
pieces. The real truth, be it known, is that it takes 

a tremendous skill to make utilitarian pieces that 
have dignity and sophistication as well as fulfil 
everyday needs. It is very difficult to make a pitcher 
ora casserole that can be used and will also 

warrant a price that will pay for the craftsman’s 
time. A pitcher must pour, be light enough to hold 
liquids, and feel right in the hand when in use. 
These qualities do not come from making one 


but more likely from making one hundred. The 
casserole lid must lift easily with a bulky pot holder 
on the lifting hand, and there must be something, or 
should be something, on the sides to keep the 
heavy, hot piece from slipping out of your hand. 
To add these extra pieces without their looking 
like ungainly ear’ is quite a challenge, and many 
craftsmen do not feel the need to go through 

these exercises. Rather they would make an 
“exhibition” piece with limited or no use. The 
discipline of working until you develop your own 
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Too many people concern themself with the idea. 

1) music many people are able to play admirably 

‘he tunes of others, but those who are constantly 

. omposing their own tunes usually do not play 
well. Finger exercises are equally important 
pottery. One must be able to make one’s hands 
irk without thought before one can concentrate 

«the tune or idea. 


| our special field of pottery there are so many 

*\ ppy accidents” that even the poorest craftsman 
c.. produce over a period of years one or two 

o. od-looking pieces to exhibit. Of the many pieces 
s .t to exhibitions today, many are more often 

th. results of a teacher’s help, of another’s 

in .gination, of a material someone else chose or 

d.\ eloped, or even of the accident of the firing. 
Reduction firing is a good example. The purest 

o! accidents put a true celadon and an exquisite 
reduction red bowl on my shelves. Not enough 
pots deserve to be signed by an individual. 

A really good pot doesn’t need to be signed. 

You know who made it. 


To get a truly representative picture of a man’s work 
would require a series of “one-man shows.” 

Only when quality exists in quantity can awards 

be faultless. This seems fairly evident in this 
exhibition. One craftsman won three awards, 
another two. A third craftsman won two awards 

for the same piece. A judge cannot qualify an award 
by saying: “This gets the prize, but there wasn’t 
enough competition.” 


At the second annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, one 
craftsman raised the question “Why are so many 
pots nowadays so very common .. . without any 
real feeling?” and it was answered by an outstanding 
potter, Marguerite Wildesphain, who said: 

“Look around you and see the faces on the street. 
How many of them are outstanding? How often 

do you see a face that says anything? These pots are 
made by these faces and only reflect what they say.” 
You may not agree but this may be an explanation. 


The potter today has unlimited sources to draw 
upon. The “‘aesthetic” background of the centuries 
is a\ ailable as well as unlimited help in determining 
the ‘echnical possibilities of clays, glazes and firing. 
Thi, large palette becomes in many instances too 
mu. 1 for the craftsman to handle effectively. 

Ne: -nough of us work within self-determined 

lim: ations. Too many of us do not develop the 

tec: \ique necessary to express our own ideas but 
me: ly hop around from one idea to the other. 


Per aps this is the reason I found such a gap between 
the . size pots and the other pieces. 


techniques takes quite a self-imposed apprenticeship. 
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In my own struggle with trying to give life to clay, and thus 
to my work, the following passage from a now forgotten book 
helped me to find the clue, the true understanding of just what 
the challenge was: 

“Every material has a life of its own, even if merely the life of 
an inorganic part of nature. The artist therefore, in using this 
material for his purpose, needs enormous vitality to conquer and 
penetrate its opposing strength with his own. We do not believe 
in what the artist creates if it does not radiate life in every part. 
Life comes from the maker to the material; the greater the artist, 
the greater the ever abundance of energy, and the more success- 
ful the piece of art.” 

This is so very true of clay. You can not make it do what you 
want unless you know what it can do. And very often when you 
are finding out what it can do the really worth-while idea comes 
to you. 

The tools are involved as well. Each brush has a stroke that is 
natural to it; to be effective, the craftsman must learn what the 
brush can do before he can make it do what he wants. Glazes 
must be looked at and thought of in terms of finished pots in- 
stead of pots finished with glazes. One must develop a technical 
skill to equal the pressures that come from one’s inner vision. 


Too many of us are willing to take the ideas of others without 
developing or mastering any skill of our own. What one cre.- 
tive man honestly achieves cannot be digested by another wit!:- 
out conscious effort to understand the original thought. To copy 
an idea, without digesting and going beyond it, cripples th 
craftsman — and to go beyond requires genius. 


oO 


How does all this tie in with the exhibition, Canadian Ceram: - 
19592 Weare not all so serious, so involved or so profound, th it 
in an exhibition as large as this, which takes in two years of wo k 
and the expressions of many different kinds of backgroun:s, 
there should not have been more people expressing themsel\ -s 
honestly. I had hoped that someone, somewhere in Canac a, 
would have felt warm and friendly and carefree enough to ha ve 
it show in their work how sentimental and even naive many of 1s 
still are. It can happen naturally, with a twist of a handle, a pin.h 
of a pot, a brush stroke, or a good final edge on a simple bowl. 

On the other hand, the good pieces are very good. And Car 
dians should be proud of the craftsmen who have had the dis 
pline to develop the skill to express what they feel. Pots don’t 
have to say something all the time. They can be great just ho! 
ing the flower or bud they were meant to hold. 


“ 
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WHAT IS A PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMAN: 


by Harold B. Burnham 


The issues raised by Nancy Wickham Boyd concerning professional standards 
in the crafts are live ones today in Canada. Mr Burnham, who is head of the 
textile department of the Royal Ontario Museum and who was once an active 
professional weaver himself, has some strong views on this subject which he 
expressed in a lecture given last winter at a meeting of the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild in Toronto, We publish here some pertinent extracts from that lecture . 


hat is a professional craftsman? There is an old saying 

that the difference between the hobbyist and the profes- 
sional is that the person who pursues something as a hobby 
always complains that he has insufficient time for it, while 
the professional knows very well that he has no time for any- 
thing else. A practical definition proposed by the American 
Council of Craftsmen, is that professionals are those who design 
and execute their own work, and who derive at least fifty per 
cent of their net income from the sale of this work. In other 
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words they are designer-craftsmen who are mainly dependent 
on their own craft work for their livelihood. 

This eliminates those who operate on a small factory or cottage 
industry basis. It also eliminates those who depend primarily on 
teaching for their livelihood and, of course, those who pursue 
crafts as a hobby. The intelligent hobbyist can investigate the 
byways of a craft without economic pressure and consequently 
raise the general standards of appreciation, and good teachers are 
essential to the health of any craft movement and what they 
themselves produce is of great value. In Ontario there seems to 
be a feeling that the designer-craftsman must teach. This is a 
fallacy as many of the best craftsmen are not suited to being 
teachers. Teaching is a specialized art and an exhausting occupa- 
tion, and inevitably draws off energy which in most of these 
cases would be better spent in production. 

No one knows how many professional craftsmen there ar- in 
Ontario, but I expect that there are less than a dozen. This is far 
too small a number for the wealthiest province in Canada aid! 
think you could find more in the Maritime Provinces, or in the 
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Prairie Provinces, and certainly more in the province of Quebec. 
As there are so few, why do I consider them important? I 
dmit that in my darker moments as a working craftsman, I 
vould have said they had no importance whatsoever, but usually 
| thought they had some, and now I am certain of it. Primarily 
hey are the hard core of any creative craft movement in a com- 
\unity: without them there is no core. The basic principles of 
most any craft are simple and can be acquired with little effort. 
Ve are constantly told so by craft magazines and this advertise- 
ent from a recent issue of Craft Horizons is typical: “Anyone, 
»s, ANYONE, can make fascinating valuable caged-gem jewe!- 
. No soldering, no extra tools, no skill needed. Regin at once, 
ork anywhere, your first piece guaranteedathrilling success . . . 
itire Kit only $5.00...” 
In my own field, I was often visited by hobby weavers and I 
inot tell you how many, but at times it seemed at least ninety 
r cent, said that they had had an urge to do something creative 
4, because they had no artistic ability, had taken up weaving! 
1is apparently holds true of other fields, as I know that other 
iftsmen have had the same experience. This approach kills 
raft progress. The elements may be simple, but it is only years 
of hard work and intensive study that give mastery of a medium. 
We accept this in other fields, why not in crafts? Even the great- 
est concert artists must practise constantly. This same approach 
must be expected from any good craftsman. They have to be 
practical in their production and able to exploit to the full the 
possibilities of their raw materials and their tools. As anyone who 
has worked as a professional knows, there is necessarily a great 
deal of repetition of standard products. This can be boring, but 
it is in this very discipline of repetition that proficiency is ob- 
tained, and it is a proficiency that can be obtained in no other 
way. It is due to this mastery that the professional can realize 
and exploit new possibilities, and it is to him that we must look 
to point new directions. If professional work is not being pro- 
duced in a country, the amateur work inevitably falls under for- 
eign influence. 
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The problems confronting the professional are many. First is 
the necessity of earning a living. Craftwork is perhaps a crazy 
way to do it, and all your friends and particularly your relations 
will tell you so. In fact they consider it an absurd idea to con- 
template, but it can be done. It is heavy physical work and this is a 
point I must emphasize, craft work is not for the weakling. It 
involves long hours of concentration for small monetary returns 
but the true craftsman accepts this as a natural and healthy chal- 
lenge,.and in contrast with many less fortunate individuals he is 
earning his living doing what he wants to do. 

You cannot pursue a craft without raw materials. Our eco- 
nomy is geared to industrial production and compared to in- 
dustrial users, the craftsmen’s needs are negligible, with the 
re- lt that it is virtually impossible for him to buy wholesale. 
M ch of his material has to be bought retail, and the best he can 
h« ve for is a jobber’s price. I do not know the solution to this 
p: -blem. About ten years ago a co-operative was formed among 
th weavers. It died when the supply of volunteer help dried up, 
b: possibly a general craft co-operative on a broader scale could 
st_ ceed where the smaller venture failed. 


Publicity is another problem that worries a craftsman. Adver- 
tising in any normally recognized form is too expensive for his 
limited production. One good means of advertising one’s work 
is through exhibitions: the general or jury showing with a small 
specified number of pieces from each exhibitor, or the one-man 
showing where it is possible to see a range of an artist’s work. 
The difficulty of the large juried show is that the professional 
craftsman is far too busy trying to make a living, to do special 
work for these exhibitions. This places him at a considerable 
disadvantage in competition with the amateur, and when one is 
a professional it is very poor publicity if one does not win a 
major award. After all the most mediocre craftsman can have a 
happy accident, or through an uninspired but infinite and un- 
economical capacity for taking pains can come up with a few 
good things in a lifetime. From the professional point of view 
the exhibitions that are really worth while are the one-man show- 
ings. Painters have them, why not craftsmen? Only if a large 
number of pieces are displayed together can the viewer get an 
impression of general quality. 

What else can be done to publicize craftwork in Ontario: 
Both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick annually publish a list of 
their working craftsmen and of the shops which specialize in 
crafts. These lists are handed out at all provincial tourist bureaus 
and, moreover, in each of these offices there is a display of craft- 
work. In New Brunswick, in addition, an annual trade fair is 
held under government auspices where a craftsman can display 
his work and sell it or take orders. In Quebec there is a profes- 
sional craftsmen’s association which publishes a list of members. 
During the past year the Saskatchewan government has opened 
two shops for the sale of crafts produced in that province. 


While no craftsman worthy of the name copies another’s work 
intentionally, we are all open to influences and should welcome 
them, but each craftsman must give of himself or his product is 
dead. In Ontario we are hypnotized by the imported article and 
are made to feel that it is automatically better made and far bet- 
ter designed than anything that can be made at home. This is 
a belief I call “the cult of the import” which must be strenu- 
ously resisted by all those interested in a healthy craft movement. 
Yet the Canadian craftsman should feel free to draw on in- 
fluences from the whole of the world’s culture. To limit himself 
to Canadiana as design motives is to isolate himself from the 
world and to live a local provincial existence. If the craftsman 
using trilliums, maple leaves, beaver or bison can produce de- 
signs which hold their own with work from the rest of the 
world, the more power to him. If he cannot, he would be wiser 
to broaden his outlook. We in Canada have no more right to 
claim the designs of Ojibway beadwork or West-Coast Indian 
carving as part of our own peculiar heritage than we have to 
claim designs that come from Asia or Africa. True Canadian de- 
sign lies in something much more nebulous than a beaver or a 
maple leaf. It is in the air around us, our clear sunlight, autumn 
colours and wooded hills. It is the combination of our rich na- 
tural resources and our almost Scottish regard for our pennies. 
Quality counts here and must be an essential of our design. The 
sound craftsman enjoys the world around him and unconscious- 
ly produces work which suits the Canadian way of life. 
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THE PILGRIMS AND THE VIRTUOSO 


by William Goulding 


he most casual observer is bound to notice the great revival 

of interest in church attendance and in church building in 
Ca: ada today. New churches are going up everywhere, old 
church buildings are adding to their fabric. Only in rural areas of 
declining population, or in industrial sections which once were 
residential, do we find churches standing idle or seldom used. 

The recent rise in church attendance closely parallels the rise 
in family mobility. Statistics tell us that the average Canadian 
family moves every two and a half years. Sometimes this move 
is transcontinental; very often it is at least over a hundred miles. 
We have come to accept this mobility as a price to be paid for 
our industrial prosperity; the price includes the loss of family 
ties, of valued friendships and, to a degree, of one’s own identity 
and that of one’s immediate family. 

In medieval times it was a primary function of the church to 
give hospitality and succour to the pilgrim. The pilgrim could 
be assured of food and lodging, of the welcome of a religious 
community with whose services he was familiar and in which he 
could join, and of medical care if he needed it. At the altar he 


was safe from his enemies. In due course he would proceed on ‘in 
the perilous world outside. 

The modern industrial pilgrim makes specific demands on | is 
church today; as the church adapts its function to meet this ni w 
responsibility, its own life and the architectural expression >f 
that life changes. What do we find these demands to be? What 
is the modern equivalent of food and lodging, spiritual and phy .i- 
cal aid, protection from one’s enemies? 

Because the medieval church built into the secular fabric of 
western society the basic concepts of Roman law and of Chi's- 
tian charity, the institutional expression of these concepts «:re 
things which we now demand of the state. But the modern 
pilgrim does require the same kind of response from his church 
as did his medieval forbear, and the degree to which this is tru 
shows how far we have left Victorian days behind. The old 
preaching halls satisfied a society of fixed belief and of fixed loca- 
tion. The Victorian family at home, in church, at work on the 
farm or in town operated within a set of beliefs that have largely 
gone now. The Victorian hymn, sung year after year by the 
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‘illiam Goulding of Toronto is an archi- 
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1¢ people in the same church, intoned help for the pilgrim 
king his spiritual progress through life. The modern family is 
rally back on the road, albeit equipped, in most cases, with 
umatic tires. And so the Victorian preaching hall has given 
, toa building of a more social character. 
ike the medieval hospice which offered welcome and shelter 
ill who knocked at the gate, the modern church offers each 
k a seven-day program of welcome in various forms of social 
recreational activity. Such a program involves services of 
ship and also a vast provision of teas and suppers. But if 
rch members participate in worship as part of the week-day 
gram of the church, the Sunday service, and particularly the 
day sermon, has declined in importance. 
(he modern pilgrim looks to his church for succour from the 


shly complex perils of a technological age. From this need has 


come a counselling service which, in some contexts, may be ex- 
pressed as a revised version of the confessional. The modern 
minister and priest has to be informed about a number of areas 
of modern life which may be causing a desperate confusion to 
































1) St Peter’s Anglican Church, Ottawa 
Architect: J. W. Strutt 

(Photo: T. Van) 

The form of the church is based on the use of a series of 
hyperbolic paraboloids of differing configurations which 
produce the effect of an undulating surface. Being a 
building of concrete shell construction, the interior is a 
direct reflection of the exterior 


2) The social hall of the Beth David Synagogue, 
Toronto showing the mural panels designed by 
Graham Coughtry 

Architect: Irving Grossman 

(Photo: Arthur Coughtry) 


3) Detail of one of the mural panels of the Beth David 
Synagogue. The designs, which can be read in several 
ways, are based on Hebrew elements, such as letters 
composing important words used in ceremonies, ritual 
objects, the seven-branched candelabra, the tree of life 
and the hand of the high priest 


THE PILGRIMS AND THE VIRTUOSO 


4) La Seminaire Marie Reine du Clergé, 
Metabetchouan, P.Q. 
Interior looking towards the altar 


5)6) Applewood Church, Port Credit, Ontario 
Interior and open courtyard 


Architect: James A. Murray 
(Photos: Max Ficet) 

















sme of his church members. Medieval devils now have scien- 
fic labels, but what we now call mental illness is an increasing 
ril and many resources, including those of the churches, are 
ing mobilized to combat and cure it. Some churches have 
en on additional staff for counselling work only. 
The knowledge that they can count on finding a church with 
:miliar service in which they can participate is important to 
modern pilgrim family. It enables them to establish an iden- 
in the new community. It also poses a particular problem to 
individual church to fulfil properly this function of a haven, 
{. this is again a medieval function, and one that has not been 
t. » closely considered by many churches in the recent past. The 
c) arch in turn, any particular church that is, must nowadays be 
p: pared to accept that each year many of its members will leave 
as they move from community to community. It has to see its 
rc as a temporary one in the lives of many families as they 
se on their pilgrimage. 
Che architectural expression of this new kind of church varies 


enormously. Some of the most vigorous modern architectural 
design in Canada today can be found in recent church buildings. 
One can also find new churches which are extremely dull and 
others that are frankly eccentric, belonging to the type of archi- 
tecture that is best summed up by the phrase, “Look, Ma, I can 
stand on my hands.” 





Most of the new churches are in the suburbs. Along with the 
houses and the schools and the shopping centres, they are part of 
a change that is taking place in the countryside near any of the 
big industrial concentrations that once were more compact towns 
and cities. The usual centre of such suburban neighbourhoods is 
their shopping centre. It has become the practice in some new 
areas to hold religious services in the shopping-centre parking 
lot on Sundays. But once enough people have moved in to be 
able to afford a building, they can seldom find land for it near 
this central point. The medieval church may have been a focal 
point for the market square, but not the modern one. Architect 
and building committee have to find the best vacant space avail- 
able at the price they can afford, and very often the site chosen 
from necessity is far from satisfactory. This is hazard number one. 

A building as important to the community as a church should 
not have to use a site left over after other primary needs have 
already been served. It should be able to use parking space that 
would otherwise not be used in the evenings and on Sundays. 
But until those in charge of the development of new areas give 
more thought to the institutional needs of future residents, the 
problem of location will remain. 

Hazard number two for the architect and building committee 
is one of priorities in the building program. Granted that a 
preaching hall and basement no longer satisfy the functions of 
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the modern church, what should be built first with the money 
available? Various solutions may prove practical once a com- 
plete plan of development for the church in all its functions has 
been definitely agreed upon. 

What is going to be the character of this new structure, one of 
hundreds that are going up across the country? The building 
committee has made its choices and the architect has made his 
design, and now the building takes shape. How is the architect 
to communicate with the pilgrim families? What guides him 
and what are his principles? There seem to be as many answers 
as there are arcltitects. The architect as his own arbiter of struc- 
ture and taste and form operates as a virtuoso. The plain fact is, 
he can’t act in any other way. For there is no architectural state- 
ment which is generally accepted that embodies the idea of a 
church today. We are in a period of experiment. Few churches 
are now built in the forms that were popular even a generation 
ago. One might almost say that the architects are out on a pil- 
grimage of their own looking for suitable forms which can both 
express and contain this anchor to the industrial pilgrims’ life. 

More than most buildings do, the modern church offers a 
chance for an exercise in pure form. The basic space for public 
worship must be a large single volume. Then there is the symbol 
of cross or star which may be integrated or opposed to the main 
mass, and there is a possible belfry. There follows the problem 
of organizing the many other spaces that make the modern church 
so different from its immediate predecessors. It is both formal 
and social. Will the building make a single statement or a double 
one? 

Many churches now are basically baroque in concept, m 
are basically cubist, and many more are a bit of both. A chi ch 
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of any denomination can have almost any shape. Even Roman 
Catholic churches, which have the most formal ritual, no longer 
jn/sist on a central directional aisle with ambulant side aisles. The 
nore informal non-conformist sects are holding services in ex- 
pensive versions of what look like the old evangelical tents. It 
niust have a curious effect on the modern pilgrims as they move 
fom one industrial oasis to another, to find that even the church 
t kes on the tent form. 

Recently in one of our eastern cities, a five-year-old youngster 
v as out driving in the suburbs with her father when they passed a 
building under construction. “Daddy,” she asked, “what is that?” 
‘Why that’s a new church, I think,” father replied. “Daddy,” 
a ked the child, “will it be there when we come by next time?” 

In other ages there was a deliberate exploitation of virtuoso 
d-sign in the interests of church policy. Vignola’s use of broken 
pediments and flying angels became a style identified with the 
counter-reformation throughout Roman-Catholic Europe and 
Latin America. It was an essential part of the new drama which 
included new music, new vestments and changes in service. It 
was rooted in the philosophic background of the time. One can 
find little correlation among the liturgical arts today which 
would give strength and validity to the variety of experiments 
in church architecture. In fact, the lack of such correlation makes 
it extremely difficult to furnish, equip and decorate a new church 
in a style consistent with its main architectural expression. A 
well-executed and thoughtful exterior is often ruined by a weak 
and ill-considered clutter of decoration inside. 

It can be argued that it is not the fault of the architect that 
others are out of step with him. One can only repeat the old 
quotation that no man is an island. We need to go on improving 
communication between all the arts and between the arts and 
the public. For while we can assume that the struggle against the 
Victorian revival styles is now over, those on the winning side 
have not yet established an adequate architectural language to 
give meaning to their work. The Canadian architect is still draw- 
ing on ideas whose sources lie in nineteenth-century Europe. 
The great revolutionary architects of that time established the 
need to experiment. But operating as virtuosos, they failed to 
establish a style, they only established disciples. 

What value has experiment with new structural forms? The 
folded concrete plates, the new shapes in steel, the resin-impreg- 
nated wood, the various plastics must be tried. And why not 
apply the newest discoveries in a building dedicated to the glory 
of God? Yet many people have tired of the cubist painters, and 
their followers, the early modern architects. When their shock 
value had worn off, their statements seemed then only bare and 
boring. So the current experiments with more complex struc- 
tur] forms and materials may also soon pall. One can only hope 
tha: the drive to experiment, which is so common in church de- 
sigi right now, can be tied to an equal drive to communicate the 
me.ning of the experiment. One can hope that a clarity of archi- 
tect iral language will develop which will be as adequate to our 
tim as was the language of the great styles of the past. 

Cne can hope that the modern industrial pilgrim will be able 
to iad hospitality and succour in a building that will satisfy and 
exal him. Buildings in the past have been able to do this and the 
nee: 5 of the present are as great. 





7) St Mark’s Church, Bagotville, P.Q. 
Architect: Paul-Marie Coté 
Consulting architects: Desgagnes and Boileau 
(Photo: Ellefsen) 


8) St Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, Calgary 
The south facade 

Architects: Alfred W. Hodges and Maxwell Bates 
(Photo: D. W. Buchanan) 

The wall decoration, projecting crosses in brickwork 
around four cast-stone panels containing crosses and 
monograms of the Virgin, was designed by the archi- 
tects. The moulds for the cast-stone panels were made 
by the sculptor, Luke Lindoe 


9) St Paul’s College Chapel, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg 

Architects: Gardiner, Thornton and Gathe 

(Photo: Henry Kalen) 

The mural, made from Delv vitreous mosaic tile, 
representing Christ the King, was designed and 
executed by Lionel Thomas of Vancouver 


sculpture ancienne 0e qQueBec 


par Jean-Paul Morisset 


English text begins on page 265 | b- oeuvres comme celles d’un Pierre-Noél Levasseur, d’un Philippe Liébert, d’un 
Francois Baillairgé suffisent pour que l’on puisse parler d’ une école de sculpture en 

terre canadienne. On en peut situer la naissance 4 la fin du X Vile siécle, avec la fondation 
de l’Ecole de Saint-Joachim et l’arrivée de quelques sculpteurs, entre autres Jean Latour, 
Samuel Genner et Michel Fauchois — dont nous ne savons a vrai dire pas grand-chose - 
puis de Denys Mallet et de Jacques Leblond dit Latour, qui ont survécu jusqu’a nous dan 
quelques-unes de leurs oeuvres. Deux siécles plus tard, vers 1860, quelques attardés com» ie 
Léandre Parent et Ferdinand Villeneuve proposeront encore l’héritage artisanal de 
Quévillon ou de Thomas Baillairgé a des clients tout acquis aux bienfaits du néo-gothiq) 
la plus abatardi et 4 la rentabilité du suave et suspect Saint-Sulpice. 

Pendant ces deux cents ans, plus de deux cents artisans, Canadiens de souche frangaise 
pour la plupart, fagonneront leur tradition en des milliers de statues et de statuettes, 
de hauts-reliefs et de bas-reliefs, d’ornements de toutes sortes, dont la presque totalité est 
destinée au décor des églises. Les figures de proues de navires — Frangois Baillairgé, aprés 
Pierre-Noél Levasseur, en sculpta plusieurs — et quelques enseignes de boutiques ou 
d’hételleries représentent la part profane de notre sculpture, si l’on rattache a l’art 
religieux les monuments funéraires et les figurines de corbillards. 

Une partie seulement de ces oeuvres — peut-étre la moitié — nous est parvenue; 
l’encendie, le caprice de la mode, le vandalisme ont fait disparaitre le reste. Sans le sinistre 
du 22 décembre 1922, nous pourrions encore consulter 4 la basilique de Québec les quinze 
grandes piéces, statues et cariatides, que le menuisier-architecte, Jean Baillairgé, avait 
commandées a son fils Frangois. Si la mode n’était devenue plus forte que le goat, il est 
probable que les cing personnages sculptés par Pierre-Noél Levasseur pour la fagade de 
l’église de la Sainte-Famille (ile d’ Orléans) n’auraient pas été précipitées du haut de leurs 

1) LOUIS-THOMAS BERLINGUET niches pour aller pourrir dans un pré voisin. Quant au vandalisme, j’imagine que c'est 

Téte de Saint Roch. c.1850 un peu en y pensant que l’on a pu écrire: “Le mauvais gofit méne au crime.” En plus des 
destructions imbéciles, des restaurations inintelligentes, des autodafés absurdes qui 

2) DAVID-FLEURY DAVID viennent appuyer l’idée de “stupide XIXe siécle” et parfois l’étendent au X Xe, tout 

Madone (détail). c.1815 amateur d’art canadien déplore de nombreuses pertes dues 4 une impardonnable . 
inconscience: ainsi un antiquaire éveillé achéte 4 un curé somnolent, pour la somme de 

3) PIERRE-NOE" omen deux dollars, un vieux crachoir qui, nettoyé, s’'avére un superbe bénitier qui entrera sur le 

Saint Paul (détail). 1742 marché au niveau des mille dollars. . . 

On comprendra donc facilement que les sculpteurs soient nombreux qui ne nous sont 
connus que par les quelques mots yu’en dit un curé dans ses livres de comptes, ou par les 
commentaires, acides ou dithyrambiques, d’un voyageur ou d’un journaliste de l’époque. 
Inversement, 4 cété des sculpteurs sans oeuvres, nous avons des sculptures sans auteurs. 
Chaque année, la curiosité ou l’intérét des antiquaires, des collectionneurs, des conserva- 
teurs de musées nous vaut la découverte de nombreuses piéces, de valeur souvent 
6) Anonyme considérable mais d’origine systématiquement obscure: le minimum de légalité 
Saint Eustache (détail). 18ieme siecle indispensable a la conclusion d’un marché exige souvent une grande discrétion, ce qui 
n’est pas surprenant quand on sait comment, dans certains cas, une oeuvre atteint le marché. 
Ainsi s’expliquent en grande partie les imposantes dimensions de la rubrique “Anonyme” 
dans la nomenclature de la sculpture canadienne. 

Il arrive parfois qu’une oeuvre errante retrouve ses racines, son identité, sa place dans le 
tissu de l’espace et du temps. La découverte de documents capitaux autorise des attribu- 
tions ou des corrections définitives; ce fut le cas du journal de Frangois Baillairgé - 

Toutes ces sculptures font partie de la collec retrouvé en 1954 par Gérard Morisset — qui rendit 4 son auteur toute la statuaire qui avait 
tion du Musée de la Province de Québec, été jusque-la concédée a son pére Jean et 2 son frére Pierre-Florent. L’étude des formes, 
sauf pour celle du no. 3 qui est dans I’église de la composition, du métier de certaines oeuvres parfaitement identifiées conduit sou vent 
paroissiale de Charlesbourg par comparaison & des attributions qui, méme incertaines, n’en sont pas Suite ala page2-3 = 


4) PHILIPPE LIEBERT 
La Céne (détail). 1798 


5) PIERRE ¢f JEAN-BAPTISTE HARDY 
Saint Pierre (détail). 1758 


7) Anonyme 
Ange agenouillé (détail) 


8) Anonyme 
Crucifix 
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b) fean-Paul Morisset 


Or: ‘nal text begins on page 256 


1) LOUIS-THOMAS BERLINGUET 
Head of St Roch. c.1850 


2) DAVID-FLEURY DAVID 
Madonna (detail). c.1815 


3) PIERRE-NOEL LEVASSEUR 
St Paul (detail). 1742 


4) PHILIPPE LIEBERT 
The Last Supper (detail). 1798 


5) PIERRE and JEAN-BAPTISTE HARDY 
St Peter (detail). 1758 


6) Anonymous 
StEustache (detail). 18th Century 


7) Ano: ymous 
Kneel'.¢ Angel (detail) 


8) Anci: ymous 
Cruci 


Allth: ove sculptures belong to the Museum 
of the vovince of Quebec except for No. 3 
which in the parish church at Charlesbourg 






early sculpture of queBec 


orks like those of Pierre-Noél Levasseur, Philippe Liébert, and Francois Baillairgé 

fully confirm the existence of an early school of sculpture on Canadian soil. One 
can date its birth towards the end of the seventeenth century with the foundation of the 
Ecole de Saint-Joachim and with the arrival of a few sculptors, among them Jean Latour, 
Samuel Genner and Michel Fauchois, of whom, in fact, we know very little, and also of 
Denys Mallet and Jacques Leblond called Latour, whose works have survived to the 
present day. Two centuries later, around 1860, sculptors such as Léandre Parent and 
Ferdinand Villeneuve still offered the craftsmanship inherited from Quévillon or Thomas 
Baillairgé to clients already accustomed to the most degenerate neo-Gothic and to the 
market-place values of the suave and questionable style of Saint-Sulpice. 

During these two hundred years more than two hundred craftsmen, mostly of French 
descent, shaped their tradition into thousands of statues and statuettes, into high and low 
reliefs, and all kinds of ornaments, destined mainly for the decoration of churches. Ship 
figure-heads, many of them carved by Francois Baillairgé and Pierre-Noél Levasseur, and 
a few shop or inn signs represent the profane part of our sculpture, that is if we classify 
funerary monuments and hearse figurines as religious art. 

Only part of these works, half of them perhaps, survived: fires, fashion’s fancies, van- 
dalism destroyed the rest. Had it not been for the disaster of the 22 December 1922, 
we could still admire in the Basilica in Quebec City the 15 great works of art, statues and 
caryatids, which Jean Baillairgé, the carpenter-architect, had ordered from his son 
Francois. If fashion had not become stronger than taste, it is probable that the five figures 
carved by one of the Levasseurs for the facade of the church of Sainte-Famille on the 
Island of Orléans would not have been torn from their niches. And, as regards vandalism, 
it is with this thought in mind that someone wrote: “Bad taste leads to crime.” In addition 
to senseless destruction, unintelligent restorations, absurd auto-da-fés which confirmed the 
idea of the “stupide XIXe siecle” (sometimes extended to the twentieth), every Canadian art 
lover deplores the numerous losses attributed to an unforgivable and often unconscious 
lack of understanding; for instance, an enlightened antiquarian buys from an uninformed 
curé, for the amount of two dollars, an old spittoon which, once cleaned, reveals itself to 
be a magnificent holy-water basin, later sold for thousands of dollars. 

One will, therefore, easily understand why many of our early sculptors have become 
known to us only through a few words written by a curé in his account books, or through 
commentaries, acid or dithyrambic, of a traveller or a journalist of the time. Inversely, 
side by side with sculptors without works, we have sculptures without authors. Each year, 
curiosity or the interest of antiquarians, collectors, museum curators, brings to light 
numerous pieces, often of considerable value, but of a systematically obscure origin: the 
minimum of legality indispensable to the conclusion of a transaction often calls for great 
discretion, which is not surprising when one considers how, in some cases, a work of art 
appears on the market. This largely is the reason for the imposing length of the lists under 
the heading “Anonymous” in the nomenclature of early Canadian sculpture. 

It sometimes happens that the origin and identity of an anonymous work are found. 
The discovery of important documents authorizes definite attributions or corrections; 
such was the case with Francois Baillairgé’s journal, rediscovered in 1954 by Gérard 
Morisset, which attributed to its author all the statuary that up to then had been ascribed 
to his father, Jean, and to his brother, Pierre-Florent. The study of the form, composition 
and craftsmanship of certain identified works with those whose attributions are uncertain 
is also useful and fruitful. ; 

The foregoing considerations might lead us to think that it is too early to start a com- 
prehensive study of our sculpture because of the lack of precise information. But it is 
always interesting to consider the works of art themselves, which are Continued on page 278 
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This article on Allan R. Fleming is presented here partly for its own 
sake, for the quality of the work would make this a perfectly justifiable 
end in itself. But it is also presented as a sign of our development in 
a field that is often described as “too commercial” for serious considera- 
tion in the pages of a magazine devoted to art. Although no one will 
seriously deny that graphic design as such is a relatively minor art, it 
shares with other social arts, such as architecture and industrial design, 
the importance of being an indication of what is good or bad in our 


society. Nevertheless, its very pervasiveness is a powerful influence 


for good or ill in the formation of public taste. And for this reason we 


must be concerned about it, not only in terms of appreciation of what 
Y } apy ? 


is good, but in terms of public and private condemnation of the much 


greater amount that is still bad. 


hen James Valkus, the New York industrial de- 

signer, was given the job earlier this year of 
reshaping the “‘public visual image’ of the Canadian 
National Railways, he decided to work with a graphic 
designer living in Canada. He visited Montreal and 
Toronto, interviewed some leading designers, and ex- 
amined their work. Then he chose Allan R. Fleming, of 
Toronto, to produce the graphic symbols that will stand 
for the CNR in the next few decades. He made this deci- 
sion even though: Fleming was only 30 years old; Fleming 








1) Leaflet for the Toronto Bach Society 
Cover of a Christmas keepsake for a 
inadian publisher 
Cover for Advertising Typographers 
sociation typographic design competition 
Announcement of an exhibition of the work 
in American graphic designer 
Trade magazine advertisement 
Votif on the cover of a menu incorporating 
ming’s symbol for the Tenth Anniversary 
hibition of the Art Directors Club of Toronto 
00k jacket 
ymbol composed of type elements for a 
ialty shop 
symbol for photographer for use on his 


rhead 


an exhibition of the graphic work of PAUL BANO. May 12-23. in rad nda 
teh BEATTY. LiMiTED, 1% Adelaide St. West, Toro 
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had never before attempted any project on this scale; 
Fleming had been well known, even within his own pro- 
fession, for less than four years. 

Yet so far no one has expressed any great surprise at 
this choice. The truth is that Fleming, through his talents, 
has already demonstrated, in several important ways, that 
he is one of the most important designers in Canada; and 
the recognition he has been given by professional de- 
signers in New York indicates that he will soon be one of 
the most important on the continent. Fleming has won 
awards from the Art Directors and the Type Directors 
Clubs of New York, from the Advertising Typographers 
Association of Ainerica, and from the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. Nor has he gone without honour in his 
own country. The Art Directors Clubs of Toronto and 
Montreal have both given him high awards, and his fel- 
low members of the Society of Typographic Designers 
of Canada have made it plain, by exhibiting his work 
extensively in their shows, Typography ’58 and Typog- 
raphy ’59, that they regard him as the most obviously 
talented figure among them. Last year, when it was 
announced that Fleming was to have a small one-man 
exhibition of his work at the Gallery of Contemporary 
Art in Toronto — he was the first commercial artist to be 
so honoured by any gallery in that city — a Toronto illus- 
trator asked me why Fleming wanted to have two shows 
in the same season. “After all,” he said, “Typography ’58 
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was also a Fleming one-man show.” And, ina way, it was: 
everywhere you turned in the small room in the Royal 
Ontario Museum in which the show was held, it was more 
than obvious that Canada’s first attempt at an annual typo- 
graphic exhibit was dominated by the work of one man. 


Fleming is typographic director for the Toronto typo- 
graphic firm of Cooper & Beatty, Limited. There he prac- 
tises the craft of the typographic designer with a com- 
bination of talent and devotion that is equalled by only 
the smallest minority of the hundreds of Canadians who 
work, in one way or another, in the field of commercial 
art. With consistent effectiveness, Fleming designs letter- 
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Tanabe and Wallace 


heads for circuses, invitations for art galleries, announce- 
ments of Bach concerts, and calling cards for salesmen. 
All of these he produces with a sure sense of grace and 
beauty, and an obvious confidence. But it has always 
seemed to me that the most pleasing aspect of Fleming’s 
typography is its eclecticism. His one-man show at the 
Gallery of Contemporary Art demonstrated that he could 
handle with ease both the bold, vigorous American idiom 
and the more reserved and subtle English one, and that he 
could make both of them relevant to the material with ae 
which he was provided. The breadth of visual culture 2 desire to porch 


other art ob ects on 


that his work displays would seem to suggest that he is betievetne sas 
=| — prepared tc ter this 


equally at home with the spatial relationships of Piet ever apple: ole, Pa 

a + - ° to discuss s method 
Mondrian and the baroque letter forms of nineteenth- on yoor n : aati 
century England. Yet no matter what he designs, and no 
matter how much he might like to prove the opposite, 
Fleming injects something of his own fresh, inquiring 


and light-hearted personality into the work at hand. 
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) Inside spread and cover for the catalogue 
of ‘ie Stratford Festival Art Exhibition 1959 


Motif composed of type elements for use in 
a catalogue for an exhibition of pre-Columbian 
art held at the Gallery of Contemporary Art, 
Toronto 

16) From a series of two-colour self-mailers 
announcing exhibitions at the Gallery of 
Contemporary Art, Toronto. As in so much 
of Fleming’s work, imaginative symbolism 
is here created exclusively through the use of 
typographic components. (See also nos 20-24) 
17) Motif from a Gallery of Contemporary Art 
exhibition entitled The African Image 


18) Exhibition announcement for the Gallery 
of Contemporary Art, Toronto 
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In 1945, Fleming was 16 years old which is the legal 
school-leaving age in Ontario. He had taken two years 
of an art course at Western Technical School, and he 
then left to look for commercial art work. It took him 
five months to find a job as a sort of apprentice in the 
mail-order art department of the T. Eaton Co. Ltd. For 
the next seven years he worked, in a number of jobs, at 
the variety of tasks commercial art offers. In 1952 he 
decided to become a book designer, and the following 
year he went to England and began an informal course 
of study. For two years, while employed in an advertis- 
ing agency, he studied typographic history in the British 
Museum, attended whatever lectures he could, and sought 
out the designers and scholars who made the English 
typographic revolution half a century ago. He asked for 
the advice and guidance of people like Stanley Morison, 
who designed that famous type face, Times Roman, and 
Beatrice Warde, who is one of the world’s leading typo- 
graphic scholars; and he got it. When he came home to 
Toronto in 1955 he still wanted to be a book designer; 
but since then, oddly, he has designed only one book, 
A Suit of Nettles, by James Reaney, published in 1958 by 
Macmillan’s. “I found that, I liked the immediacy of 
ephemera,” Fleming says. “Carrying through the pro- 
duction of a book is a long, arduous process, and I’m 
afraid my personality just isn’t suited to it, at least, not 
as a full-time occupation.” He began his interesting series 
of art gallery invitations, and he undertook a number ot 
other small jobs. In 1957 he joined the staff of Cooper & 
Beatty, where he produced the greater part of the work 
shown on these eight pages. 


“The role of graphic design,” Fleming wrote in the in- 
troduction to his exhibition at the Gallery of Contempor- 
ary Art, “is one of translation. Here the communication 
does not come from the creator as in painting or sculp- 
ture, but rather from the author of the message.” Once 
an art critic asked Fleming why he did not sign his work, 
and thus let everyone know that it came from him. This, 
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Fleming suggests mildly, is missing the point: once you 



















begin to elevate graphic design to the status of an inde- 
pendent art form, the original intention is lost and the 
work becomes an expression of self, as gallery art naturally 
is, rather than the most economic and effective expression 
of the original message. Shows like the one at the Gallery 
of Contemporary Art, and indeed all shows of commer- 
cial art, tend to make Fleming uneasy — even though he 
accepts them. He feels that they may have a good effect 
on non-artists, in that they teach the public to demand 
quality in graphic work. But the effect on the artist may 
be to make him self-consciously aware of the “art form” 
and less conscious of the necessity of delivering a message. 

With these and several other points in mind, I recently 
questioned Fleming about graphic design. These are the 
questions, and his answers: 


FULFORD You've said that commercial art is purely a 
matter of communication, that the artist’s own personality 
matters not at all. Then why don’t you and other good 
commercial artists simply do just what the client asks 
you to do? 

FLEMING Well, first, because what the client tells you to 
do is not necessarily what will work for the client with 
the audience he wants. And, second, I suppose a commer- 
cial artist is partly an artist, underneath there somewhere, 
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19) Motif for Hans Kleefeld, a Toronto graphic 


designer 





20)-24) Posters announcing exhibitions at the 


Gallery of Contemporary Art, Toronto. é 
(See also nos 12-18) : 
_ 25) Invitation to the preview of the exhibition & 


Typography ’58 sponsored jointly by the 
Typographic Designers of Canada and the 
Rolland Paper Company, Montreal 
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who finds it necessary to maintain artistic standards. But 
the point is this: the designer knows what is good design 
and what is not; and most clients, no matter how intelli- 
gent they may be, can’t be expected to know this. 
FULFORD But can clients be expected to approve of what 
the designer has done, if it s not the sort of thing they’ve 
come to expect? 
FLEMING Yes, they can-if the designer can communi- 
cate (to use that big fat word) his point of view. This is a 
great problem. Many designers can’t make themselves 
understood by businessmen. 
FULFORD It seems to me that they’ve done rather a poor 
job so far. When I visit the annual show of the Art 
Directors Club of Toronto, I always realize how much 
commercial art has improved recently in this country. 
But at the same time it seems to me the best art in every 
show is art that is directed at other artists — your brochures einkn seeretemminmgae 
for Cooper & Beatty, for instance. Don’t you think good 
wWAJ08 ESKIMO SCULPTURE commercial art in Canada so far is very limited? PEE iL 


FROM T [RW ARCTIC FLEMING | agree, partly; a lot of prize-winning work is 
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prereset ot sna ee 
directed at “the club.” But I think this is changing slowly Ceenns benno Caneae Tane He 
— for myself, I’m working on the CNR job and recently aa 
I did an ad for Eaton’s. But generally I think the limita- 
tion of commercial art is connected with its elevation to 
the status of “fine art” that I mentioned earlier. Too few 
designers try hard enough to get in touch with the public. 
FULFORD Some of your fellow commercial artists are 
“fine art” painters first and commercial artists second, 
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26) One of a series of mailing pieces 30) Trade-magazine advertisem nt 

27) Trade-magazine advertisement announcing that 31)35) Cover and motif from a mailing » 

Cooper & Beatty designed 63 of P teed 
32) Cover of an exhibition anno incemp; 


the exhibits in the Typography ’58 exhibition 
33) Exhibition announcement 


28) Trade-magazine advertisement 
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Pillory Day 


Cooper & Beatty, Limited 
humbly inform their many petrons that the 
thirtieth day of June has been declared 
a somewhat illegal holiday’ to honour the 
sbolition of the pillory by aa Act of 
British Parliament on that day, 
one hundred and twenty years ago. 
Long « source of annoyance to type craftsmen, 
(see above illustration) 
we are happy to celebrate its passing. 
Things sre difficult enough around here 
without that sort of thing. 
The fact that 
Dominion Day follows 
Pillory Day is only incidental. 
We wouldn't dream of having our clients 
think our real motive was 
a long weekend at the cottage, 
tying around in the sun with tall, cool drink. 
After all, Pillory Dey is 
@ serious business. 
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Caper Bey, Lintnd will tow 
4 goodly selectrom of craftsmen evaslabia 
fe assist im problems of a typographic nature. 
Proce it by telephoning. 
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diamond necklaces, and I do not know what else in the # 
diamonds, and Dancing Dan and I begin stuffing these diamonis 
the stocking and Good Time Charley pitches in and helps us 
are enough diamonds to fill the stocking to the muzzle, andi 
small stocking, at that, and I judge that Gammer 0’ Neill asap 
fair set of bunting sticks when she is young. In fact, there # 
many diamonds that we have enough left over to make a act! 
pile on the chair after we fill tr> stocking plumb up, leaving# 
diamond-studded vanity case sticking out the top where we 
will hit Gammer O’Neill’s eye when she wakes up 
And it is not until I get out in the fresh air again that all ofa 
I remember seeing large headlines in the afternoon papers ® 
five-hundred-G’s stick-up in the afternoon of one of th 
diamond merchants in Maiden Lane while he is sitting in bs . 
and I also recall once hearing rumors that Danciny Dan is ot 
best lone-hand git-’em-up guys in the world. 
Naturally, I commence to wonder if I am in t! < proper ® 
when I am with Dancing Dan, even if he is Sant Claus. So! 
him on the next corner arguing with Good T:ne Charl he gifts and 
whether they ought to go and find some more fp: :sents 0 Dan is in Sa 
and look for other stockings to stuff, and I hasten -n home, ® 
bed. The next day I find I have such a noggin tha: | do not at 
around, and in fact I do not stir around much fo. a coupled 
Then one night I drop around to Good Time C: arley's litte 
easy, and ask Charlty what is doing. 
*Well,’ Charley says, ‘many things are doing, 1d persoaall 
says, ‘I’m greatly surprised I do not see you at Jammer 0 


Says, “Miss NV 
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s) Double-spread and motif from 
Dancing Dan’s Christmas, Cooper & Beatty’s 
Christmas keepsake for 1958 
(All the items illustrated on these two pages 
were designed for Cooper & Beatty, Limited) 
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wake. You know Gammer O’Neill leaves this wicked old world a 
couple of days after Christmas,’ Good Time Charley says, ‘and,’ he 
says, ‘Miss Muriel O’Neill states that Doc Moggs claims it is at least a 
day after she is entitled to go, but she is sustained,’ Charley says, ‘by 
treat happiness in finding her stocking filled with beautiful gifts on 
Christmas morning.” 

“According to Miss Muriel O’Neill,’ Charley says, ‘Gammer O’Neill 
dies practically convinced that there is a Santa Claus, although of 
course,’ he says, ‘Miss Muriel O’Neill does not tell her the real owner 
of the gifts, an all-right guy by the name of Shapiro leaves the gifts 
with her after Miss Muriel O’Neill notifies him of the finding of 
same. It seem:,’ Charley says, ‘this Shapiro is a tender-hearted guy, 





who is willing :o help keep Gammer O'Neill with us a little longer 


When Doc Moxgs says Jeaving the gifts with her will do it. So,’ 
Charley says, cverything is quite all right, as the coppers cannot 
xcept that maybe the rascal who takes the gifts from 
Shapiro gets science stricken, and leaves them the first place he 
“an, and Mis. \{uriel O’Neill receives a ten-G’s reward for finding 
he gifts and ‘urning them. And,’ Charley says, ‘I hear Dancing 
rancisco and is figuring on reforming and becoming 
dancing tes =r, so he can marry Miss Muriel O'Neill, and of 
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course,” he sa we all hope and trust she never learns any details of 


Dancing Dar areer.” 


Well, it is stmas Eve a year later that I run into a guy by the 
me of Sho: 1 Sam, who is mobbed up with Heine Schmitz in 

em, and is a very, very obnoxious character indeed. “Well, 
ll, well,’ Si. <un says, ‘the last time I see you is another Christmas 
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that is, they use commercial work only to make a living. 
Do you think this is a good idea? 

FLEMING No! I think it’s a bad idea. It’s bad for the man’s 
painting, and it’s also bad for graphic design. The fine 
artist who mixes in both doesn’t take commercial art 
seriously enough to be good at it, and he hasn’t the time 
to develop as a painter. Only a very few can do really 
good work in both fields; Graham Coughtry is one of 
the rare examples, but even there Coughtry’s work for 
the CBC hasn’t been outright commercial art. 

FULFORD But these people have to earn a living, and 
commercial art welcomes them, it seems to me. 

FLEMING It would be better for all concerned if they 
earned their living in a bank. And I think that these days 
there is less of a place for them in the commercial art 
studios. Thirty or forty years ago, almost all commercial 
art in this part of the world was produced by painters 
who were just earning money, but in recent years, since 
about 1940, say, this has changed. Advertising art for 
many of us has ceased to be something which you don’t 
mention except to close friends. It has become instead 
something which is your life. 











COAST TO COAST IN ART 


Rodolphe de Repentigny 

Rodolphe de Repentigny est décidé dans un accident d’alpinisme au mont 
Victoria, prés de Banff. Plusieurs artistes canadiens ont été profondément 
émus par cette nouvelle, nombre de personnes sérieusement intéress¢s 4 
la vie des arts au pays en ont également été affectées. Le Canada compte, 
somme toute, peu de critiques d’art et Rodolphe de Repentigny se dis- 
tinguait d’une fagon remarquable dans cette profession; ses articles lui 
méritaient une réputation qui grandissait d’année en année. Depuis plus 
de deux ans, il avait ’honneur d’étre le président du comité canadien 4 
|’ Association internationale des critiques d’art. 

Plusieurs journalistes et confréres du défunt on rappelé sa vaste culture. 
Rodolphe de Repentigny avait beaucoup lu, puis, ses études soit en 
lettres, soit en philosophie ou en psychologie, études qu’il poursuivit 4 
Paris pendant deux ans et demi, l’avaient préparé, on ne peut micux, 4 
assimiler tout un bagage intellectuel. A toutes ces richesses s’ajoutaient 
des talents artistiques qui devaient faire de lui un excellent critique. Pein- 
tre lui-méme et expert photographe, les réalités de la fabrication des 
oeuvres plastiques ne lui échappaient aucunement et il ne cessait d’entre- 
tenir un véritable dialogue avec le visible. 

Un des traits les plus particuliers de sa personnalité était peut-étre son 
aptitude a s’engager 4 fond dans une activité. Dés sont retour d’Europe 
en 1952, il entre au service du journal La Presse. Il fait la revue des ex- 
positions, mais il ne manque pas de commenter tous les faits et gestes de 
conséquence pour la vie des arts aussi bien sur le plan régional, national 
ou international. Bien souvent La Presse lui publie jusqu’ trois articles 
par semaine. II rapporte, critique, il n’hésite pas a prendre de franches 
positions, méme il s’emballe ou s’insurge s'il faut réveiller l’opinion 
publique. 

Engagé vis 4 vis de son public lecteur, il ne I’était pas moins vis 4 vis 
des artistes et de l’art. I] était particulitrement prompt 4 défendre les re- 
cherches des artistes d’avant-garde, mais il se réservait toujours le droit 
de leur rappeler qu’une bonne peinture n’est pas chose facile. D’autre 
part il a toujours su également reconnaitre aux artistes plus tradition- 
nalistes leurs mérites respectifs. 

I] serait difficile de faire l’histoire de la peinture au Québec des années 
1952 4 1959, sans tenir compte des écrits de Rodolphe de Repentigny ; 
la marche de la société canadienne et de ses institutions artistiques s’y 
retracerait clairement. Bien plus, si les écrits d’un journaliste peuvent 
passer, la marque que ceux-ci impriment a une société fait indubitable- 


ment partie d’un héritage. JeAN-RENE OsTIGUY 


Rodolphe de Repentigny 
On Friday, 31 July, the Montreal art critic, Rodolphe de Repentigny, 
was killed in a mountain-climbing accident on Mount Victoria, near 
Lake Louise. The news was received with deep regret in art circles 
throughout Canada, for Repentigny had a distinguished and growing 
reputation as an art critic, and since 1958 had been chairman of the 
Canadian committee of the International Association of Art Critics. 

Repentigny had studied literature, philosophy and psychology in 
Montreal and then in Paris where he lived for more than two years. He 
was a highly cultivated man who had read widely; he was also an artist 
himself and an expert photographer. 

In 1952, on his return from Europe, Repentigny became art critic for 
La Presse in Montreal, which often published as many as three articles a 
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week by him. These articles of his constitute an important record for . || 
those who wish to study the evolution of painting in the province f 
Quebec from 1952 until 1959. 





MARK TOBEY. Emily Carr’s Studio. Collection: Mr and Mrs Soren J. Juul, 
Woodinville, Washington 


Memories of Emily Carr in a Tobey Exhibition 

The retrospective exhibition of the paintings of Mark Tobey, which 
opened in September in the Seattle Art Museum, contains a canvas he 
did in 1928 entitled Emily Carr's Studio which comes as a surprise to 
many. It was painted when he was staying in the boarding-house in 
Victoria then run by Miss Carr and where he had gone to paint and 
meditate on a brief vacation from Seattle. While he was there he gave 
the Canadian artist, on her suggestion, some advanced instruction which 
helped her to break her earlier dependence on a somewhat impressionist 
technique and to move forward towards a more forceful and invior- 
ating style. 

Tobey’s work today, of course, is far removed from the semi-c: bist 
compositions he was doing in 1928. He has become a great inno\ :tor 
and is perhaps now the most renowned of living American artist . In 
1958, for example, he won the main award for painting at the V nice 
Biennale, the first American since James M. Whistler to have rec: ved 
this honour. 
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A Truly Festive Auditorium 


/ancouver has had to wait a long time for a civic auditorium but the 
ignificent new building which was opened this summer in time for 
‘commencement of Vancouver’s Second International Festival of the 
ts was worth waiting for. The winner of the national competition 
d in 1955 for the design of the building was the Montreal firm of 
ieck, Desbarats, Dimakopoulos, Lebensold, Michaud and Sise. These 
hitects have produced a building which brilliantly satisfies the physi- 
requirements of seating, lighting, acoustics and staging within an 
iginative conception that is truly festive in feeling. 
\ fine setting for the building is provided by a broad promenade 
-a enlivened by planting boxes and tubs, lamp standards and a foun- 
. A restaurant along one side of the plaza offers umbrella-shaded 
les and chairs for outdoor refreshment and indoors a mural by Jack 
idbolt. Through the three largely glass fagades of the entrance to the 
litorium one can see into the spacious lobbies where, on two levels, 
a pair of brazed metal mural sculptures by Gordon Smith. The 
itre itself has a fine intimate quality despite its large capacity (2,800 
ts) and its huge stage (9,250 square feet). Thanks to a number of in- 
ious technical devices, it can be used for concerts, stage plays, ballet 
opera on any scale. Throughout the building much ingenuity has 
becn shown in combining functional construction with visual appeal, as 
in the baffled “honey-comb” ceiling. The structure occupies an entire 
city block in downtown Vancouver. The final unit will be added next 
year with the completion of a small theatre to seat 700 persons. City 
planners hope that in future years other related projects, a convention 
hall, a museum and an art gallery and an art school, will be provided on 
adjoining sites. 
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The Charm of St James Street 
... Over a Century ago 


This casual pencil sketch, by the late Charles 
W. Simpson, R.C.A., depicts St James Street, 
Montreal in the 1830's, viewed from the east. 
At the right is the original head office of the 
Bank of Montreal with its Doric portico — the 
first building especially constructed for a bank 
in Canada. It served its purpose well until 








: 1848, when the Bank — just 30 years old — took 
at occupation of its present head-office building 
- immediately to the east. On the site of the 
nd ” original office a new building 
ve k will soon rise to take care of the 
ch ree expansion required in the Bank’s 
ist head-ofhice organization. 
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Don't read this 
until you have read the Announcement 
t on page 227 as well 1 
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Many people agree that a gift of Canadian Art to a favour- 
ite friend is one of the most complimentary things they can 
do at this time of the year. Despite the rise in the cost of a | 
subscription to $7.50, you can still avail yourself of the 
old $3.50 price by giving Christmas gifts of four issues. 
Your friends will receive a gift announcement card and the 


four regular issues to be published in 1960. (If you wish in 


your gift to include the two special numbers, you can do so 
by remitting $6.50.) 


Just send us your name and the names and addresses of 

those to whom you want the magazine sent. Each gift costs | 

only $3.50 — or $6.50 including the special numbers. 
Please make cheques payable at par in Ottawa 


orders to be postmarked : 
5 


before 31 December 1959 
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THE SUMMER SEASON: 1959 


MONTREAL 


With the exception, perhaps, of the return of 
Stanley Lewis from Italy and his report in stone, 
the last few weeks of the season in Montreal 
produced nothing really memorable, although 
there were some good exhibitions among the 
two dozen seen by this reviewer. 

Summer may be said to have come in with 
the opening of the Square des Arts, the second 
annual outdoor painting exhibition on Domin- 
ion Square, July 2, but the last big exhibition at 
the Museum in the old season ran until nearly 
the end of the month. This was Animals in Art, 
which was organized by Mr L. V. Randall, 
professor of the History of Art at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal. It was one of those delightful 
pantechnicons that bring in every animal under 
the sun and some (like the phoenix and the 
dragon) not known to Noah, ranging all the 
way from the cattle of Lascaux (enlarged photo- 
graphs) to Bernard Buffet’s toad, Arthur 
Lismer’s geese and Jacques de Tonnancour’s 
owl. The show was well organized and label- 
led, divided into sections that showed the ani- 
mal in religion and magic, used as ornament 
and decoration, as illustration, in the study of 
anatomy (Leonardo) and natural history (Au- 
dubon, Mannlich, Collins — who painted the 
Dodo — and Gould). Like Robert Tyler Davis, 
the former director, who presented a similar 
exhibition, on a smaller scale, eight years ago, 
Mr Randall drew heavily on the Museum’s own 
collections and Mr Cleveland Morgan’s and 
lent generously from his own: But he went 
further afield, too, borrowing magnificent 


Indian and African masks from the Museum of 


Primitive Art, for example. Lost among the 
millenia was a small group of Morris Graves 
paintings and drawings which came to me as a 
dividend and made me wish for a full-size show 
of this strange poet. It was a good stroke to 
place near his Individual State of the World 
(Museum of Modern Art, New York) the 
Montreal Museum’s ancient Chinese bronze 
which might have been its inspiration. 

The annual exhibition of the Art Directors’ 
Club of Montreal was like the curate’s egg, 
good in parts. It was small, 230 items out of 
1,000 submitted, woefully weak in trade marks 
(only one) and posters, thin in magazine covers 
and illustrations, best in folders and mailing 
pieces, booklets, catalogues and Christmas 
cards. Here the art directors and artists can be 
more personal and original, not so much at the 
mercy of “‘mass media” and appeals to the least 
common denominator; they can be elliptical 
and witty and can indulge in literary and 
historical allusions and in fancies that may 
sometimes be self-conscious and “gimmicky” 
but that do have something fresh to say. 

In their second exhibition in the Hickson 
stable, the Junior Associates of the Museum 
asked the question “Emily Carr — Canada’s 
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Greatest?” but came far short of answering it. 
They tried to do too much with the means at 
their disposal, drawings and paintings from 
local private collections (with the exception of 
the National Gallery’s Heina). Some were super- 
ficial, some were early works, interesting his- 
torically, but the show as a whole did not add 
up to Emily Carr. It would have been very mis- 
leading to visitors meeting her for the first time. 

The garden outside the stable proved to be 
an ideal setting for sculpture. With the excep- 
tion of Armand Vaillancourt’s enormous 
screen, composed of chunks of carved and 
stained wood, which filled the space above the 
small terrace, the pieces were not large and on 
the grass, under the trees and between the 
shrubs, they were not lost, as I always think 
they are in the emptiness provided for the out- 
door sculpture exhibition on St Helen’s Island. 
It was a Montreal show, and most of the works, 
by Anne Kahane, Stanley Lewis, Hans Schleeh, 
Vaillancourt, Armand Filion, John Ivor Smith, 
Sybil Kennedy, Robert Roussil, had been seen 
before. New to me were a lusty bronze fountain 
head by Smith, not long back from Italy, and 
Sybil Kennedy’s timeless and touchingly human 
little bronze group, The Family. 

Half of the Museum’s small Gallery XII was 
not room enough for Stanley Lewis, giving an 
account of his three years in Italy. Most of the 
37 pieces were large, by implication if not in 
actual size, and they looked and felt crowded. 
This was one time when the Museum might 
have relaxed its rule against one-man shows 
and given Mr Lewis the whole gallery. The 
thing that most impressed me about him was 
his love of stone. In these days, when metal is 
so much in favour, when so much sculpture is 
construction, the man who brings the stone to 
life by long, slow, patient shaping and polishing 
is the exception. Lewis has his affiliations with - 
such sculptors as Brancusi, Henry Moore and 
Barbara Hepworth, but his Greek Study with 
its pure classic beauty, and his investigations 
into the methods of Michelangelo, show that 
his expression is based on solid tradition. He 
loves the colour and grain of the various 
marbles he found in Italy, at times freeing them 
to soar in slender torsos, at times allowing 
them to lie in the lump, their mass scarcely dis- 
turbed by chiselled features and scored lines, 
like the Windswept Head and the slumbering 
block of Summer. In these, and in the masks, 
and the discs with the incised drawings on 
them, he goes with the stone. When he goes 
against it, as I feel he does in the robot Archaic 
Warrior and the hollow cubes of Attraction 
Between Two Forms, when he goes square, 

I think he loses something. 

His companion in Gallery XII was Tobie 
Steinhouse, a sensitive painter whose charac- 
teristic picture is a row of jugs and jars full of 
sprays and leaves, some dead, some just sprout- 
ing, standing on a window sill. You look 


through them to a terrace of houses across th 
street and everything is bound together in : 
complex linear web and an enveloping din 
light. Evasion, the title of one of them, couk 
not be taken as the key to all; nevertheless th: re 
is a withdrawn quality in this painting. The 
variations on the theme are so gradual and 
delicate that the exhibition, to the casual eye 
looked repetitive. 

For the opening of the Fraser-Hickson Ins 
tute, one of the oldest public libraries in Moi -- 
real, which in its seventy-fifth year has mov: 


to a new building, Albert Cloutier arranged in 
exhibition of paintings by Montrealers as th 
first of a series that will bring art as well as le: - 
ters to the west-end community of Notre Da: 1e 


de Grace. It was a personal selection but M: 
Cloutier took care to get, within a small con 
pass, a fair representation of the various con 
temporary expressions in Montreal painting 
with the conspicuous exception of the non 
figurative. For an inaugural exhibition, he w .s 
probably wise in playing it safe. Landscap: 
predominated. The Laurentians, for example, 
were seen through seven different pairs of eyes. 
Exhibitions in the Restaurant Héléne de 
Champlain on St Helen’s Island have included 
the fastidious and imaginative graphics of Frank 
Lipari, the opaque welters of churning colour 
by Michel Kouliche, and the solo exhibition of 
41 works by 14-year-old Michéle Bastin, who 
astonished me by her style, her wit and her 
taste. There is something childlike in the way 
she draws her skinny, long-necked, long-haired, 
cross-eyed children and her lean cats, but you 
would swear it is a cultivated childlikeness. 
Her sophisticated, almost cruel, caricatures of 
old ladies are the work of a knowing child. 
She is a prodigy, her achievement instantan- 
cous. The question now is, where next? 
Denyse Delrue presented four Quebec pain- 
ters in one-man showings. Ina small exhibition, 
Jacques de Tonnancour offered a group of his 
new Laurentian landscapes. Painting a reticent 
northern land, he avoids the picturesque, goes 
into the bush and chooses the levels rather than 
the rollicking hills. While there is no drive, 
there is plenty of nervous energy in the way he 
draws the evergreens, crowding together and 
moving apart to allow an opening, perhaps 
sheeted in snow, with the clean-washed sky 
overhead. He brought out the famous Ow! 
again and showed two figures of women 
painted within the past year. I quibbled at the 
neck of Woman in Gray, which I couldn’t help 
feeling to be a weak part in a highly geared 
organization, but both figures are alive in 
startling immediacy and sureness of touc!.. 
Gerard Tremblay made us privy to the secrets 
of his dreams and sensations in paintings a id 
drawings half surrealist, half non-figurati © 
The series of water colours, Nuit Mobile, \as 
notable for the intensity of its colour and :s 
upward flaming. His black and white draw 15, 
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Collection d’ Ebene, did indeed suggest a cabinet 
f curios, out of dreams and even nightmares. 
|» shima is a woman whose limbs are displaced 
nd transmuted into something else, the stalks 

plant, perhaps, or the pipes of a machine. 

e Pope’s spider, Tremblay “lives along the 

,” fastidious, economical, inventive. Jean- 

il Jerome, back in Montreal after two years 

urope, demonstrated that it is possible to 

it in Europe, and paint non-figuratively, 

remain Canadian. I felt a quality essentially 
n thern in his painting, which does not start 
h the landscape, though he may get an idea 
n rock strata or the trunks of trees, keeping 
ertheless to his range of greys. He is a 
iter of the air, of blue glimmers, breezes and 
irlwinds and of the aurora, of soaring, shift- 
verticals, down-drifting sometimes toward 
horizontal, evanescent and yet substantial, 
ery calm and quiet and solemn and sobering. 
M..rcelle Ferron, who now lives in Paris, has 
1). tured into a force to be reckoned with. She 
bevan with Borduas, but she has developed her 
own compelling individuality. She has a 
healthy appetite for paint, which is almost 
edible sometimes in its delicious juiciness, but 
her work is bigger than such a remark would 
izgest, even when it is quite small in actual 
inches. In her powerful massing of colours she 
suggests landscape in the upheaval of creation. 

\gnts Lefort closed her season with an exhi- 
bition of prints, more than one hundred and 
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Gendron, Landori, Matte, Beaulieu, de Lucca 
and the sculptors Anne Kahane and Stanley 
Lewis. It was a lively and varied show of such 
contemporaries as Clavé, Friedlaender, Adam, 
Carzou and Hartung, with a few of the older 
generation; Picasso, Miré, Braque, Dufy, Kan- 
dinsky. Luis Filcer, the Mexican painter she 
presented earlier, is a humanist and a satirist. 
“The trouble with non-objective art,” he says, 
“is that it appeals to the eye, but not to the 
mind” and possibly “reflects a form of fear of 
life, a fear of saying something.” Influenced by 
Goya and some of the Mexicans, Filcer addres- 
ses mind and heart as well as eye. In paintings 
of strong rhythm and sober colour and poignant 
drawings and etchings, he gives memorable 
utterance to the dignity and drama of the 
humble as well as attacking the Establishment. 
To live dans la grande nature and to earn 
enough money to take him to Paris, Claude 
Carette (born in 1935 and painting since he was 
ten) worked as a copper miner in Chibouga- 
mau. Landscape was his first interest but in 
Paris he was attracted to Tapié and Koska and 
the work of the German, Wols, said to be the 
forerunner of tachism, and he seems to have 
abandoned /a grande nature to float in a reverie 
of sky, tinted by the morning or evening sun. 
Almost as effortless, but with more of an in- 
clination to form, was the somewhat precious 
poetry of Frank B. Mayrs, with his symbolism: 
his crescent moon, his way of dividing the 


window — his approximations and implications, 
in intense, living colour. 

George Waddington gathered together 57 
works by 13 Europeans, including the Austral- 
ian-born Daryl Hill, whose “mirages” and 
“images” seem to fester behind the canvas and 
burst through, and Daniel O’Neill, with his 
intensively realized paintings of girls. In con- 
trast to his highly polished figures was the 
softly diffused, caressing style of his fellow 
countryman, Roderick O’Connor (born 1866, 
died 1940), who went to France in 1883 and is 
said to have influenced Matthew Smith as well 
as James Wilson Morrice, who knew him well. 
André Lhote, in five landscapes, arbitrarily 
designed, rather like stencils, seemed dated, and 
I found myself more interested in the personal 
work of Henri Hayden and of Cottavoz. 

Galerie Dresdnére brought over from Paris 
another exhibition of the Indian painter, Sayed 
Haider Raza. With him, Waldemar George 
said, “India bursts on to the scene of contempo- 
rary art.” And bursts is the word. In his shock- 
ing colour and the splintering of his forms, you 
get the abstract pictorial equivalent of the 
earthquake and the explosion of the nuclear 
bomb and, though it may be reading more into 
the painting than was intended, I see the tri- 
umph of the human spirit. Out of the blazing 
fire and the crumbling ruins rises the steeple, 
Le clocher du village, standing upright and firm 
against the blue abyss of space. Lit by a red 


k fitty of them and mostly from Europe, though square by a cross — the branches of a tree or a glare, the Chapelle rouge confronts the world 
there were Canadians, too — Dumouchel, plant, the arms of a windmill, the frame of a with militant power. ROBERT AYRE 
yf 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CONSCIENTIOUS NON-OBJECTOR 


Continued from page 243 thing else is. You cannot explain Bach to anyone: 
you can only share acommon experience. You cannot explain Giotto or 
Rembrandt or Cézanne or Kandinsky: you can only share them with 
others who have lived, loved, seen and suffered. 

Where do we go from here, as artists who still dare to paint, to create 
while the word struggles between life and death? Every artist now has to 
understand and accept the discoveries, or rediscoveries, of the non-objec- 
tive school: that essentially painting has nothing at all to do with repre- 


sentation, that it is at once symbol and form, that it is of the hum in 
spirit, of man transcending himself. And there is another level to this 
discovery, which is again a rediscovery : that paint is the instrument, not 
the determinant, to be used freely and courageously. 

Let us finally remember that the quality of the painting depends on 
the painter, not on any special mode of painting, and that the gr: at 
problems and achievements in the plastic arts transcend all schools aid 
styles. 


SCULPTURE ANCIENNE DE QUEBEC 


Suite de la page 256 moins utiles et fécondes. 

Les considérations qui précédent pourraient donner 4 penser qu'il est 
prématuré d’aborder une étude d’ensemble de notre sculpture, faute de 
points de repére précis. Les oeuvres elles-mémes étant les documents les 
moins suspects et les plus complets, il est toujours intéressant de les con- 
fronter 4 ce que nous connaissons du monde qui les a vu naitre. 

Il est assez évident, au départ, que notre tradition artistique est d’ori- 
gine frangaise. Nos premiers sculpteurs ne sont pas encore des Canadiens; 
ils apportent avec eux, en méme temps que leurs outils, leur métier de 
sculpteurs, qui n’est pas seulement une certaine habileté, mais surtout 
une fagon particuliére de travailler, de dégrossir un bloc de bois ou de 
fignoler une téte suivant certains partis-pris exclusifs, dans un esprit qui 
est celui de la province natale, avec une ambition qui se souvient de la 
rondeur romane, de l’élégance gothique ou des canons de la Renaissance. 
Ce qu’ils apportent avec eux, c’est une tradition. Et comme ils sont 
plusieurs, il y aura plusieurs traditions qui se contrediront, se heurteront, 
se completeront, se fondront plus ou moins. 

Nos plus anciennes sculptures pourraient souvent avoir été emprun- 
tées au décor de quelque église du Poitou ou de la Towraine. Cette 
tradition frangaise ne sera pas oubliée au XVIlle siécle. De plus, les livres 
et les gravures importés par les courriers de France la maintiendront au 
gout du jour -a quelques années prés. De nouveaux arrivants, comme 
Philippe Li¢bert, apporteront de France des accents nouveaux, des élans 
inconnus. La conquéte changera peu de choses: on verra Frangois 
Baillairgé, de 1778 4 1781, aller polir son talent au coeur de la mére- 
patrie pour revenir lexercer dans un milieu qui semble presque aussi 
frangais que canadien. 

Mais cette Nouvelle-France est un pays neuf, encore sauvage, dont le 
climat est fait de froid, de neige, de foréts et d’ennemis. Ces Canadiens 
aiment la France et s’en souviennent, mais ils ont choisi une nouvelle 
patrie, out ils vivront, mourront et laisseront une descendance; ils tra- 
vaillent dans un milieu dont l’organisation sociale est retaillée 4 leur 
mesure, imperceptiblement mais définitivement. Ils oublient des cou- 
tumes qui ne correspondent plus 4 leur mentalité et prennent des 
habitudes nouvelles, coutumes de demain. Signalons enfin une absence 
qui deviendra pour leur métier une liberté profitable: la tradition qui 
guide leurs mains, si elle a beaucoup de force, n’a plus le poids des 
milliers d’oeuvres et de chefs-d’ oeuvre dont l’artisan européen n’est pas 
libre d’oublier la présence. Désormais, la tradition est beaucoup plus en 
eux qu’autour d’eux; |’évolution de la sculpture ne pourra obéir aux 
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subtiles lois qui gouvernent le monde des formes qu’a l’intérieur 
limites de l’évolution des hommes eux-mémes. 

Qu’est-ce que les oeuvres ont 4 répondre 4 cela? Que I’on étudic la 
production de grandes dynasties comme celles des Levasseur et «es 
Baillairgé, de chefs de file comme Louis Quévillon, d’artisans hab les 
comme!’abbé Leprévost, les Hardy, PierreEmond ou Vincent Chartra id, 
ou encore celles dites naives, on trouve avec constance, dans des prop»r- 
tions variables, une habileté qui va souvent jusqu’a une saine virtuos:t¢ 
en méme temps qu’une rondeur, une simplicité, une santé toute paysan ne. 

Je sais bien qu’il serait excessif jusqu’a la fausseté de prétendre qu 
toutes ces oeuvres soient de l’art naif. Et pourtant, les plus habiles, les 
plus rouées ou les plus sages de nos sculpteurs ne craignent pas la mala- 
dresse: ils en jouent, au contraire, avec une justesse et un aplomb décon- 
certants, qui ne sont pas sans rappeler |’esprit de maints chapiteaux 
romans. Les piéces les plus caractéristiques 4 cet égard sont peut-étre le 
Saint Pierre des Hardy (Musée de la Province de Québec) et le bas-relief 
out Philippe Li¢bert a représenté La Céne. Notons en passant une ressem- 
blance frappante entre le Saint Jean de cette Céne et la Madone de la 
fuite en Egypte, 4 Vézelay. 

On dirait que ces artisans ne savent pas encore trop bien leur métier: 
ils utilisent tous leurs moyens sans jamais les aménager en démonstration 
de virtuosité. Un artisan comme Louis-Thomas Berlinguet, dont la téte 
de Saint Roch garantit le savoir et le savoir-faire, a laissé une quantité 
considérable de grandes statues qui, presque toutes, étalent une naiveté 
de bon aloi, une robustesse terrienne qui ne sent pas le besoin de se 
prendre au sérieux. Les mémes caractéres se retrouvent sous l’exubérance 
d’un Pierre-Noél Levasseur, sous les souvenirs académiques d’un Francois 
Baillairgé, sous la virtuosité d’un Philippe Liébert, sous I’élégance d'un 
David-Fleury David ou d’un Léandre Parent, aussi sGrement qu’a la 
surface de tant d’ oeuvres naives, chérubins, crucifix ou saints personnages. 

Il serait vain de se demander ce que serait devenue cette tradition si la 
révolution industrielle n’en avait brusquement interrompu le cours. Dés 
1850, on peut y déceler des failles par ott s’infiltre un certain sérieux qui 
ruinera tout: la naiveté deviendra bétise et le sentiment, sentimentalité. 
Sauf de trés rares exceptions, comme I’atelier de Ferdinand Villencuve, 
toute la vie de la tradition sombrera d’un seul coup, emportant ave« elle 
tout un régime, celui que formait les apprentis, les compagnons ct les 
maitres-sculpteurs. Elle n’aura pour lui succéder qu’un systéme rigide, 
celui des Ecoles des Beaux-Arts, dont on ne peut encore dire qu'il ait 
relancé la sculpture canadienne sur une voie aussi féconde. 
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EARLY SCULPTURE OF QUEBEC 


Continued from page 265 the least suspect and the most complete docu- 
ments we have, against what we know of their background. 

It is evident enough that our artistic traditions are of French origin. 
Our first sculptors were not yet Canadians; they brought with them, 
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together with their tools, their sculptor’s art which was not solely | cet- 
tain skill, but above all a particular way of working, of trimming . own 
a piece of wood or of shaping a head according to certain set rule: ina 
spirit originating from their native province, which aspired to : .cor- 
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porate certain Roman, Gothic and renaissance forms. What they brought 
with them was a tradition. And as there were many of them, there were 
many traditions which contradicted, clashed with one another, com- 
plemented each other and more or less merged. 
Our oldest sculptures could often have been borrowed from the 
lecorations of some church in Poitou or Touraine. This French tradi- 
ion was not to be forgotten during the eighteenth century. Moreover, 
hooks and engravings brought here by the French maintained the taste 
f the day with a delay of only a few years. Newcomers, such as Philippe 
Liébert, brought from France new ideas, new trends. The conquest 
nade few changes: Frangois Baillairgé, from 1778 to 1781, went back 
) the mother country to refine his talent, and returned to New France 
) cultivate it in an environment which seemed almost as much French 
; Canadian. 
But this New France was a new country, still crude, a country of cold, 
iow and forests and of enemies. These new Canadians loved France 
nd remembered it, but they had chosen a new country, where they 
ould live, die and leave children; they worked in an environment, the 
cial organization of which was definitely reshaped to their needs. They 
»rgot customs that no longer corresponded to their mentality and ac- 
uired new habits, tomorrow’s customs. For example, the tradition 
vhich guided their hands, though very strong, was no more influenced 
y the presence of thousands of works and masterpieces which the 
-uropean craftsman was not free to forget, and this freedom proved a 
profitable one for their trade. From now on tradition was inside, not 
iround them; the evolution of sculpture was free to obey the laws govern- 
ing the world of form, limited only by the evolution of men themselves. 
How are works of art influenced by all this: If we study the works of 
creat dynasties such as those of Levasseur and Baillairgé, of leaders such 
as Louis Quévillon, of clever craftsmen such as the Reverend Leprévost, 
the Hardys, Pierre Emond or Vincent Chartrand, or even naive works, 
we constantly find, in varying proportions, a skill which often attains 
a healthy virtuosity allied to a wholly rustic simplicity. 


I am fully aware that it would be excessive, even false, to pretend that 
all those pieces of art belong to folk art. However, the most skilful or 
the wisest of these sculptors did not fear clumsiness: they used it, on the 
contrary, with a precision and disconcerting aplomb which recalls the 
spirit of many Roman capitals. From this point of view, the most char- 
acteristic pieces are perhaps Hardy’s Saint Pierre (Museum of the Province 
of Quebec) and the low relief of The Last Supper by Philippe Liébert in 
which there isa striking resemblance between Saint John and the Madonna 
of The Flight into Egypt, at Vézelay. 

It seems that these craftsmen were not technically éoo clever; they used 
ill their skills, but without ever letting them become a demonstration of 
virtuosity. A craftsman like Louis-Thomas Berlinguet, whose head of 
Saint Roch shows great knowledge and ability, has left a considerable 
quantity of large statues that, almost all, show a genuine naiveté, a rustic 
strength that does not feel any need to take itself seriously. The same 
characteristics are found again in the exuberance of Pierre-Noél Levas- 
scur, in the academism of Frangois Baillairgé, in the virtuosity of Philippe 
L iébert, in the elegance of David-Fleury David or of Léandre Parent, as 

ll as in many naive works, cherubims, crucifixes or holy figures. 


it is useless to ask ourselves what would have become of this tradition 
the industrial revolution had not sharply interrupted its course. As 
rly as 1850, one can discern earnestness creeping in that will ruin it: the 
iplicity will become an absurdity and the sentiment, sentimentality. 
ve for the very rare exceptions, as in Ferdinand Villeneuve’s workshop, 
the life in the tradition dies out taking with it a whole régime, the 
e that trained apprentices, sculptors, and master-sculptors. All that 
ll succeed is a rigid system, that of the schools of fine art, of which 
* cannot as yet say that it has relaunched Canadian sculpture on an 





B-A CANADIANA 
AT CASA LOMA 


In connection with the new 
Hall of Provinces at Casa 
Loma, Toronto tourist 
attraction operated by 
Kiwanis Club, British- 
American Oil has under- 
taken to decorate the 

third floor corridor of 

the castle with Canadian 
Arts and Crafts. 


Twelve large linoleum 
panels, designed by B-A’s 
Art Director, Thor Hansen, 
have been carved and 
painted by Art Thorne, 
Toronto artist. 


A large hooked wall-hang- 
ing, panels of wrought 
iron, ceramic, carved wood 
and enamelled copper are 
scheduled for completion 
next Spring. 














CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF, 1815-1872 
BILKING THE TOLL, 13% x 21 inches 


E. J. HUGHES, 1913- 
OKANAGAN LAKE, B.C., 32 x 48 inches 





MANE-KATZ, 1894- 
TWO GOATS, 232 x 234 inches 


1. Floor: Canadian Exhibition Rooms 

ll. Floor: Paintings by 175 Canadian Artists 
ill. Floor: French and European Paintings 
IV. Floor: Old Masters 


V. Floor: Open Air Sculpture Terrace 
Elevator 


WE WISH TO BUY: 
IMPORTANT EUROPEAN, 
CANADIAN PAINTINGS, 
AND OLD MASTERS 


143 8 SHERBROOKE STREET WwestT, MONTREAL 


DOMINION GALLERY 


CANADA’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS 


THE 
ISAACS 
_GALLERY 


| 








Formerly the Greenwich Gallery, 736 Bay Street, Toronto 2 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE BY: B. Bobak, Burton, Coates, Coughtry, Gladstone, Gorman, 
Kahane, Lemieux, Rayner, Snow, | 'rquhart, Varvarande 


GRAPHICS BY : Braque, Buffet, Clavé, Campigli, Manessier, Picasso and others 


THE 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


1456 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 





MONTREAL 
AUTUMN EXHIBITIONS 
Kit Barker (England) Nov. 5-21 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY LEADING CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS Bruno Bobak (Vancouver) Nov. 19—Dec. 5 
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HE ARCHETYPAL WORLD OF HENRY Moore. 
Erich Neumann. 138 pp., 107 plates. New York: 
intheon Books, Inc. (Canadian distributors: 
{Clelland and Stewart Limited, Toronto.) $5.50. 
is is Vol. LX VIII in the Bollingen Series, 
hich includes Dr Neumann’s Art and the 
eative Unconscious and The Great Mother as 
las the collected works of Jung. Henry 
‘oore therefore becomes the subject of a depth 
ychological analysis, which “sees the indi- 
dual and his work not only as moulded by 
; milieu and kis childhood but also as part of 
ollective psychic situation.” He is the illus- 
ition of a thesis, a criticism of today’s Zeitgeist, 
at the layman will find worth pondering once 
becomes comfortable with the vocabulary. 
The clue to Moore is his obsession — the 
ord is the sculptor’s own - with the “primor- 
ial feminine.” Dr Neumann warns against 
ny glib assumption of the sexual. The work of 
| artist who is “so very wide awake and not 
in the least given to somnambulous creation” 
snot “ ‘unconscious’ compulsion.” His fas- 
cination by the mother archetype is not only 
a personal phenomenon of his individual 
history but “an advance into a psychic realm 
that is of fateful importance not only for him- 





Distinguished New Art Books 


OIL PAINTING AS A PASTIME 


NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


self but for his whole age, if not for mankind 
in general.” 

Like every great artist, Moore steps beyond 
the bounds of everyday life, conditioned by 
our ego-centred consciousness, and through 
concentration on the formal elements and the 
use of abstract simplification approaches the 
unitary reality of the archetypal and transper- 
sonal. “In an age when Western Man, through 
his exaggerated respect for the patriarchal spirit 
and the techniques it has engendered, is in dan- 
ger of losing contact with the roots of existence, 
there has risen in the unconscious, in accordance 
with a general psychic law, a compensatory 
tendency that is reactivating the feminine, 
maternal earth-nature aspect, which has been 
too much repressed.” Moore is one who fun- 
nels “back into culture the missing but much- 
needed values he produces out of his creative 
unconscious.” 

The feminine archetype “compensates the 
crisis of our one-sided cians: 00m for it 
symbolizes the essence of human relatedness, 
whose source lies in the primary relationship to 
the mother. Through his ceaseless formation 
and transformation of this central content, 
Moore has not only created a corpus of great 





By John Wynne-Morgan. A complete course for beginners from 
landscape and still life to portraiture and the nude. Illustrated 
in black and white and colour. The author is one of the most 
successful teachers of painting in Britain today. An impressionist 
known chiefly for his striking landscapes and portraits in oils, his 
work is in constant demand and has been shown in most of the 
big London exhibitions. $3.00 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY OF ART 


Illustrated books devoted to highly characteristic aspects or 
periods of an artist’s work. Each 48 pages, 21 illustrations, 15 in 
full colour: Braque, 1906-1920; Cézanne, Landscapes; Degas, 
Dancers; Degas, Women Dressing; Dufy, At the Races; Gauguin, 
Tahiti; Japanese Art, Religious; Japanese Art, Scrolls; Japanese 
Art, From Sezzhu to Ukiyeye; Japanese Art, Engravings; Klee, 
Vagic Squares; Matisse, Fauve Period; Modigliani, Portraits; 
Modigliani, Nudes; Mondrian, Paintings; Picasso, Blue and Pink 
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works of art but is helping a new age into 
being.” 

This, very roughly, is Dr Neumann’s thesis. 
In his investigations he examines all phases of 
Moore’s work and they are well illustrated 
with photographs — the shelter drawings, in 
which the two themes, the mother and child 
and the reclining figure, are both found; the 
stringed figures, ‘‘anew and peculiar experience 
of space;”’ the “spectral” abstract figures in 
which, a reaction to the war, the feminine 
archetype appears in its other manifestation, 
the “negative, devouring, sinister and cruel” 
Death Goddess; the Fate Goddesses, transcen- 
ding death and life; the helmet, and the spirit 
within, which comes out into independent life 
in strange abstract figures; the mutilated war- 
rior; the container and the contained, the in- 
ternal and external forms. The forms change 
but Moore (unlike Picasso, for example) circles 
around the one centre. “In the highest form of 
art,” says Dr Neumann, “profundity of vision 
and absolute control of technique go hand in 
hand.” Henry Moore fulfils the requirement as 
he “‘seeks to create an archetypal and essentially 
sacral art in a secularized age whose canon of 
highest value contains no deity.” R.A. 
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and the people of Japan. $14.50 


Dutch Painting by Pierre Descargues. A student’s survey, with text 
illustrated by 48 full-page colour plates. $3.75 


The Prado by Sanchez Canton. An introduction to one of the world’s 


greatest galleries. 350 illustrations, including 100 colour plates. $5.75 


Les Belles Heures du Duc de Betrry. 0:0 o/ the masterpieces 
of the fifteenth century re-created, with 32 facsimile reproductions in gold 
and colour. Beautifully bound and boxed. $8.50 


The Stones of Florence by Mary McCarthy. The author of 
Venice Observed writes of the multiple aspects of the Florentine tradition. 128 black-and-whit« 
photographs and 12 colour plates. $17.50 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF HAND-WEAVING. By S. A. 
Zielinski. 190 pp., numerous ill. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. $8.50. 

Pupils of Mr Zielinski’s school of weaving will 
be delighted with this new publication. But 
those whose weaving knowledge and tech- 
niques have evolved from primitive hand- 
weaving processes via the Atwater and other 
similar schools of thought, and who are in the 
majority in the United States and Canada, will 
find themselves a little confused. 

hat Mr Zielinski’s own weaving is based 
entirely on Furopean semi-commercial or in- 
dustrial weaving processes is evident through- 
out his encyclopaedia, and the types of looms 
he advocates are not in general use or easily 
obtainable. 

We agree with Mr Zielinski, however, that 
“the terminology of hand-weaving is extremely 
confusing.” Harriet Tidball, compiler of the 
Weaver's Word Finder, wrote several years ago 
that “the problems of terminology and classi- 
fication have been the greatest problems(among 
hand-weavers) and will continue to be until 
there can be some agreement among the people 
who are writing on weaving, and teaching. As 
an analogy to another field, I should say that 
we are in the alchemy stage as the field of 
chemistry did not develop until terminology 
and classification were established.” Mrs Prit- 
chard in her Short Dictionary of Weaving adds: 
“to the inexperienced weaver ... every term 
scems to have half-a-dozen different meanings 
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and as many forms of spelling.” 

The weavers mentioned above, each in his 
or her own way, have attempted to clarify the 
situation and deserve commendation for their 
efforts. Unfortunately the results add further 
confusion particularly in the mind of the 
novice weaver, and while this new encyclo- 
paedia is of value to one group of weavers, it 
does not clear the confusion for all groups. 

A case in point is the mental image that 
arises at the mention of the term “two-harness 
ioom.” To the group whose roots stem back to 
primitive weaving, it means two frames, and 
only two, on which the heddles are strung. To 
those of Mr Zielinski’s and similar groups, it 
means a complicated multiple-harness loom 
(page 171), “particularly well adapted for such 
weaves as diaper, damask, double weaves, etc.” 

There could be much quibbling over many 
of the definitions given; some of them do not 
seem adequately to define either word or pro- 
cess, and others do not agree with definitions 
as set forth and used by writers considered 
authorities in some specific field of weaving — 
for instance, “sett” and “tartan.” Through 
common usage (which after all is the process 
which establishes our language) and on the 
authority of D. C. Stewart, author of Setts of 
the Scottish Tartans, the word “sett” applies to 
the order in which the threads of an authentic 
tartan are wound, threaded and sleyed. “A 
more limited application of the word,” Mr 
Stewart adds, is “to denote the specific propor- 


tions... etc., of a tartan.” “Set,” not “sett,” 
applies more accurately to Mr Zielinski’s de- 
finition as given on page 133. On page 42 of 
his book, Mr Stewart states: “the weave used 
for tartans is the twill; over two under two, 
etc.” On page 156 of the encyclopaedia the 
picture accompanying the tartan definition is 
in plain weave. 

No matter to what school, however, the 
weaver belongs, he will gain some knowledge 
from reading Mr Ziclinski’s encylopaedia, but 
we feel that the answer to the confusion which 
exists over weaving terms lies much deeper 
than between the pages of a single book. 

This particular book is well printed with 
adequate sketches and photographs and a most 
attractive jacket; whether or not the weaver 
will wish to add it to his own library is a mat- 
ter which he must determine for himself. 

MARY E. BLACK 


ERRATUM 


The armorial bearings upon the fagade of the 
new Ottawa city hall illustrated on page 112 
of our Spring 1959 number were wrongly 
described as being formed out of sheet alumi- 
num. Actually Art Price carved directly in 
greensand to form a mould for his hand-cast 
aluminum design, an amazing casting proce- 
dure which Foundry Practice of Birmingham, 
England, has described in detail in a recent 
article on Price’s work. 
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JosEPH PLASKETT comes from New Westminster, B.C. He won a Cana- 
dian government scholarship in 195 3-4 and studied in Paris; he has now 
returned there, where he has a studio on the Boulevard Saint-Germain. 
Nancy WICKHAM Boyp was a member of the jury for Canadian Cera- 
mics 1959. She is well known in American craft circles for her Vermont 
Workshop in Woodstock, Vermont. 

RoBerT FULFORD, former managing editor of Mayfair, writes an art 
column and is books editor for the Toronto Star. He is also art reviewer 
for station CJBC Toronto. 
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OIL PAINTING— 
TRADITIONAL AND NEW 


by Leonard Brooks $7.95 


Here is a magnificent new book by the well-known Canadian artist 
and author of ‘Watercolour : A Challenge,” illustrated with 24 

full colour plates and over 175 black and white reproductions. It was 
written with the specific purpose of helping the student and 
professional artist alike to attack the problem that every painter 
faces - how he is to consolidate his personality and technique. 


To illustrate this it shows the same subject as interpreted by six 
different painters in colour. 


In another section, the work of nineteen painters is discussed, 
wi'h examples of their paintings, notes on their ideas, and practical 
in’ \rmation on their palettes and techniques of painting. 


He 2also for the beginner is all the basic information about drawing 
a! | composing, methods of sketching in summer and in winter, 
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All the latest information is included on new paint media, some 

of which are just coming on to the market. There are notes 

on plastic paint, Duco and Lucite Polymer and Tempera — where to 
obtain them, how to use them, and what expressive possibilities 
are inherent in each. 


In anticipation of the very heavy demand for this outstanding 
new book, we shall be glad to have your orders for it as soon 

as possible. These may be placed through any bookseller or art 
supplies store or direct with the Canadian publishers through 
your filling in and mailing the coupon below. 
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Les réactionnaires ; 

Une réponse a Sir Herbert Read 

par Joseph Plaskett 

Sir Herbert Read est le porte parole de toutes 
les erreurs dues 4 la séparation de I’intellect et 
de l’imagination ainsi qu’a l’exaltation du sub- 
conscient aux dépens de la pensée consciente. 
Toute la faute de la peinture abstraite tient dans 
ce qu'elle substitue une vérité partielle 4 une 
vérité totale, une vérité se rapportant 4 la struc- 
ture chez Mondrian, une vérité de l’ordre de la 
passion chez Pollock. En résumé, Sir Herbert 
croit que toutes les formes d’art sont engendrées 
par une “pensée inconsciente” et doivent se 
réaliser d’une facgon cohérente sans les secours 
de la raison et de la logique. Ceci implique 
qu'un tel art est “créateur’’ alors que l'art dirigé 
consciemment est d’une certaine fagon “non 
créateur.” Read prend pour acquis que l’imagi- 
nation ne peut pas étre dirigée par un acte con- 
scient de la volonté et que le processus artistique 
représente une sorte d’automatisme, un laisser 
faire intuitif. Il croit que ce qui se produit par 
intuition est de soi une forme d’art. Il croit que 
l’intellect est une menace de mort pour l’imagi- 
nation réatrice. Ce qui fait l’art est sGrement 
mystérieux et indéfinissable, une magie fort 
probablement d’ordre surnaturel, mais |’on 
peut tout aussi bien démontrer que la clef du 
mystére est une forte logique, une volonté et 
un esprit critique tout aussi bien que l’automa- 
tisme de l’inconscient. En vérité les deux éle- 
ments sont requis. 

C’est A se demander si Herbert Read ne voit 
pas la peinture et la sculpture moins comme 
des arts qui s’adressent 4 la vue que comme des 
abstractions dialectiques. Le plaisir de l’art pro- 
vient de la reconnaissance de choses données a 
la vue et non pas de I"hypothétique “matériel 
psychique de premier ordre.” L’enfant posstéde 
un sentiment intuitif pour la forme mais son 
art est de l’ordre du phénoméne, et non pas 
réellement de l’ordre des beaux-arts. L’art en- 
fantin ne posséde pas de qualités tactiles au sens 
ou Berenson I’entend, il est privé du sens de la 
réalité physique que l’adulte développe 4 me- 
sure qu il apprend 4 voir le monde quil’entoure. 
L’idée de Kandinsky d’un art qui plait moins a 
l’oeil et plus 4 l’Ame est un nonsens. Le grand 
art rejoint l’4me par la reconnaissance de choses 
vues et connues. 

Une erreur dont souffre tous les arts est celle 
de croire que l’obscurité équivaut 4 la profon- 
deur. Le non initié, si souvent dans |’erreur, 
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craint maintenant d’émettre une opinion ; pour- 
tant il lui arrive de montrer une sagesse natu- 
relle en demandant devant une peinture: “Mais 
qu’est ce que cela représente?” 

Une autre erreur a trait 4 ce que les Francais 
nomment “‘anecdotique.” Le caractére anecdo- 
tique offense les Francais qui ont tant accompli 
dans la voie de la peinture “pure.” I! y a un 
danger de devenir trop puriste et de n’étre 
sensible qu’aux qualités de la belle peinture. 

Qui sont les réactionnaires? 

Bernard Buffet est un premier choix tout 
indiqué. II s’attaque violemment 4 I’art abstrait 
parce que celui-ci fonde tout sur un rapport de 
couleurs et méprise la forme. Cependant Buffet 
est quelque peu contaminé par les aspects les 
plus superficiels de l’art moderne - il faut voir 
son goiit, son maniérisme de I’élongation et des 
écritures, son “misérablisme” — puis il est trop 
enclin 4 faire son outrageux succés de bien peu 
de chose si ce n’est de sa facilité. 

Giacometti réagit contre des habitudes déco- 
ratives mais dans un esprit différent. Buffet 
décrit l’angoisse del’ extérieur. Chez Giacometti 
l’angoisse paraitra 4 l’intérieur de |’ oeuvre, dans 
sa défaite et ses silences. La ot Buffet se sert du 
connu, Giacometti utilise l’inconnu, se deman- 
dant toujours la question centrale et éternelle: 
“Qu’est-ce que l"homme?” 

Manzu dont le style serein et élégant refléte 
l’optimisme et l'amour de l’objet d’art bien fini 
est doublement réactionnaire. Helion est le pro- 
totype du réactionnaire. Son odyssée dans les 
différentes régions de l’art pourrait symboliser 
ladirection que nous prenons tous plus ou moins. 

Tous les peintres en réaction sont tous d’une 
fagon ou d’une autre préoccupés du passé. L’art 
n’a rien & tirer de l’avenir. L’art qui ne se nout- 
rit pas des classiques se condamne au journa- 
lisme ou a la mode. La négation du passé par 
les peintres expressionistes abstraits équivaut 4 
une négation de l’art. 

Un peintre qui résume la réaction, son réa- 
lisme et son humanisme, sa recherche d’un 
théme, son inspiration puisée dans le passé et 
dans la littérature, c’est Balthus. Son monde 
est ordonné et cohérent comme si Cézanne 
avait eu un successeur qui devait évoluer dans 
un monde non pas plus mais moins abstrait que 
le sien. Son oeuvre a du poids, elle est peinte 
avec grande délibération. Elle posséde égale- 
ment des qualités de repos et d’émerveillement, 
mais elle n’est pas calme comme elle le parait. 
On penserait au malaise de Henry James dans 

The Turn of the Screw. Balthus est obsédé par le 
théme de l’enfance, ses personages sont pour 
la plupart des jeunes filles 4 l’Age de la puberté. 
Elles sont assises dans des attitudes plutét d’aban- 
don ou font des gestes brusques impétueux. 
Elles sont quelques fois nues ou bien présentent 
leur anatomie d’une facgon alarmante. Il y a une 


perversité sous — jacente 4 tout cela. Jusqu’ 
quel point ces personnages sont-il innocents 
Nous n’en sommes jamais assurés. Ainsi s’ét. »- 
lit un dialogue entre le réel et l’imaginairc 
entre la pose et la passion secréte. En peignan 
l’extérieur, Balthus explore un monde intérie: r. 

Tout réactionnaire véritable, comme je! 
nomme intentionnellement et arbitrairemen , 
profite des dogmes de I’art moderne: son em 
ploi de la couleur et de la texture, son respec 
du plan pictural, son audace et son esprit d 
recherche, sa richesse en qualités de sensualit 
et d’émotion. C’est contre un abus de ces dog - 
mes qu'il faut réagir et contre l'utilisation d 
ces qualités comme des fins en elles-mémes. 
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Confessions d’un non-figuratif conscien- 
cieux 

par Rowell Bowles 

Il y a quelques années, aprés ma premiére expo- 
sition 4 Montréal, j’invitais le peintre canadien 
Paul-Emile Borduas, et le sculpteur américain 
Milton Hebald, 4 venir me rendre visite 4 mon 
studio 4 New-York. J’étais impatient de con- 
naitre Borduas parce que je venais 4 peine de 
découvrir sa peinture non-figurative et lyrique, 
et aussi parce que des critiques Montréalais 
prétendaient avoir trouvé une influence de 
Borduas dans ma propre peinture. L’influence 
a dii s’effectuer d’une fagon rétroactive car j’ai 
découvert l’oeuvre de Borduas aprés que mon 
exposition fut terminée. Néanmoins, je crois 
qu ils jugérent juste en nous découvrant quel- 
que chose de commun. J’étais trés enthousiasiné 
par la liberté de ses tableaux et I’assurance de 
ses bravades. C’était en 1955, environ 4 cette 
époque oi il a peint cette grande peinture que 
l’on peut maintenant voir au Musée des Beaux- 
Arts de Montréal. 

Le nom de Milton Hebald est probablement 
inconnu 4 un grand nombre de lecteurs de 
Canadian Art. C’est un sculpteur brillant et 
disert qui travaille dans un style traditionnel. 

Javais donc invité ces deux artistes dans 
l’espoir d’une conversation plaisante et stimu- 
lante durant la soirée; stimulante elle le fut, i! 
serait difficile de dire que ce fut plaisant. Bor- 
duas proclama bientét que l’art moderne est 
tranché complétement de I’art traditionnel ct 
que par conséquent il n’y a pas de création 
artistique valide et possible dans I’esprit tradi- 
tionnel. Hebald trouva cette remarque insolcnte 
et non fondée et le dit clairement. Je pass: 
donc presque toute la soirée 4 essayer de ls 
séparer. 

J ai rappelé la controverse de cette soirée 
parce qu'elle conduit au coeur méme du gr. nd 
débat artistique de notre temps. ians sa for ne 
la plus radicale et la plus simple, la question »¢ 
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pose comme suit: “L’art, plastique ou visuel, 
peut-il s'accomoder d’une fagon quelconque 

la représentation ou l'art est-il purement 

rmel?” 

L’idée que l’artiste s’inspire du monde des 

mes idéales ou qu'il participe a la puissance 

‘atrice divine ou cosmique revient dans la 

‘orie esthétique du monde occidental a partir 

I’époque grecque jusqu’a nous. 

Le nouveau, je pense, est que les peintres et 

sculpteurs proclament que /eur art est pure 

rme et ensuite, chose la plus surprenante, 
oduisent des peintures et des sculptures qui 
sont que des compositions formelles ne res- 
nblant 4 rien d’autre et cela en vue de mettre 
ur théorie en pratique. Mais certainement 
\cun artiste n’a pris cette position 4 cause du 
veloppement d’un systéme philosophique. I] 
cut d’abord le fait, puis ensuite l’explication. 
Jene prétends pas avoir fait des recherches 
péciales en ce domaine, mais j’aimerais vous 
\ire part de quelques idées simples au sujet de 
origine de la peinture nouvelle. I] parait évi- 
ent que l’école non-figurative a été produite 
n 1 partie parla révolution technologique qui, 
ivec ses multiples moyens mécaniques de pro- 
luire la ressemblance visuelle, a affranchi “l’ar- 
tiste copiste’ ” de ses devoirs. Aussi, l’école de la 
non-figuration participe jusqu’a un certain 
point 4 la révolution du “design” qui a accom- 
pagné la révolution technologique. Celle-ci 
par l’entremise de ses ingénieurs et de ses hom- 
mes de science a créé les formes nouvelles qui 
nous entourent. Egalement sur un plan plus 
élevé la peinture nouvelle refléte l’état d’ame 
de homme occidental sous l’effet de deux 
guerres mondiales faisant face 4 la guerre ato- 
mique et dont la majeure partie de sa vie est un 
changement constant. La meilleure peinture 
non-figurative posséde, je crois, une qualité 
définitive parce que l’artiste peint comme si 
chaque moment constituait un sursis 4 la des- 
truction, comme si la vie renaissait 4 chaque 
moment, 

La peinture non-figurative est une affaire 
complexe; il n’est pas possible de serrer le pro- 
bléme dans une discussion sur la forme pure. 
Ce qui entre en jeu selon moi n’a pas trait 4 la 
forme mais a ce qui se cache dans une peinture, 
ila fagon dont l’artiste voit son oeuvre, ce qui, 
en définitive aborde la question de la com- 
munication et du réle de l’artiste dans la société. 

Ce quia excité, insulté et étourdi le public 
dc artiste, ne tient pas tellement a l’abandon 
de la représentation comme a la qualité d’émo- 
tion directe des grandes peintures non-figura- 
tives de notre temps. Le fait d’une réponse puis- 
ste et universelle 4 ces peintures prouve la 
v'idité de cette tendance picturale. L’école de 
|. yeinture non-figurative a fait le point, elle 

nine la scéne internationale, elle est en voie 

e constituer la nouvelle académie. 
uelle est maintenant la ligne 4 suivre pour 
rtistes qui gardent le courage de peindre et 
réer pendant que le monde se débat entre 
| ie et la mort? Tout artiste doit maintenant 
. aprendre et accepter les découvertes ou les 
t Scouvertes de l’école non-figurative: c’est- 
4 sre que la peinture n’a rien 4 voir avec la 
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représentation, que la peinture est 4 la fois forme 
et symbole, qu’elle provient de l’esprit humain, 
de ’homme transcendant a lui-méme. Et cette 
découverte a des implications 4 un autre niveau, 
ce qui est encore redécouverte: 4 savoir que la 
peinture est l’instrument et non le déterminant, 
dontil faudrase servirlibrement et avec courage. 

Rappelons finalement que la qualité d’une 
peinture dépend du peintre, non pas d’une fagon 
spéciale de peindre, et que les grands problémes 
comme les grandes réalisations dans le domaine 
des arts plastiques transcendent toutes les écoles 
et tous les styles. 
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Les pélerins et le virtuose 

par William Goulding 

L’observateur le plus désintéressé ne peut éviter 
de remarquer le grand regain d’intérét qui se 
manifeste aujourd’hui au Canada pour la fré- 
quentation des églises et leur construction. De 
nouvelles églises s’érigent partout, de vieilles 
églises ajoutent 4 leur construction. On ne ren- 
contre des églises abandonnées ou peu fréquen- 
tées que dans les régions rurales ot la population 
diminue ou encore dans les quartiers industriels 
qui étaient auparavant résidentiels. 

La fréquentation des églises a augmenté ré- 
cemmentparallélementalamobilitédesfamilles. 
Les statistiques nous rapportent que la plupart 
des familles canadiennes déménagent tous les 
deux ans et demi. 

A l’époque médiévale, c’était une des pre- 
miéres fonctions de l’église d’offrir hospitalité 
et secours au pélerin. Le pélerin de notre civili- 
sation moderne et industrielle attend de son 
église une aide particuliére; 4 mesure que |’é- 
glise redéfinit sa fonction pour rencontrer cette 
nouvelle re sponsabilité, sa propre vie et l’ex- 
pression de cette vie évoluent. Quelles sont les 
formes de cette aide nouvelle? Quel est l’équi- 
valent contemporain de la nourriture et du 
logement, de l'aide spirituelle et physique, de 
la protection contre ses ennemis? 

Comme l’hospice médiéval recevait et 
abritait tous ceux qui frappaient sa porte, 
l’église moderne offre tous les jours de la se- 
maine un programme d’activités sociales et de 
récréation. Ceci implique les services du culte 
ct aussi les préparatifs pour les gotters. 

L’expression de ce nouveau genre d’église, 
en termes architecturaux, varie énormément. 
Quelques-uns des exemples les plus vigoureux 
de l’architecture moderne au Canada peuvent 
étre choisis parmi les églises de construction 
récente. On peut aussi trouver de nouvelles 
églises qui n’ont aucun caractére et d’autres qui 
sont franchement excentriques et qui appar- 
tiennent au type d’architecture qui se résume 
par cette phrase: “Regarde maman, je peux 
marcher sur les mains.” 

Comment I’architecte réussira-t-il 4 parler 
aux familles nomades? Qu’est-ce qui le guide 
et quels sont ses principes? Il y a autant de ré- 
ponses qu’il y a d’architectes. Puisque l’archi- 
tecte décide lui-méme de la structure, du gottt 
et de la forme, il agit en virtuose. Le fait est 
qu'il ne peut agir autrement parce qu'il n’y a 


pas d’oeuvre architecturale qui résume l’idée 
d'une église aujourd’hui et rallie l’assentiment 
de tous. Nous sommes dans une période de 
recherches. 

Mieux que bien d’autres édifices l’église mo- 
derne offre l’occasion d’un exercice purement 
formel. L’espace requis pour le culte se résume 
4 un seul grand volume. Par la suite le symbole 
de la croix ou de I’étoile peut s’intégrer ou 
s'opposer a la masse principale, et il y la possi- 
bilité d’un clocher. Ensuite il y a le probléme 
d’organiser tous les autres espaces qui font 
y église moderne si différente de ce qu’elle fut 
dam un passé immédiat. Cela touche en méme 
temps a la recherche formelle et au respect de 
facteurs sociaux. L’édifice reflétera-t-il un seul 
aspect ou les deux 4 la fois. 

En d’autres temps l’on exploitait délibéré- 
ment les inventions de virtuosité pour les inté- 
réts de l’église. L’usage chez Vignole des fron- 
tons brisés et des anges volants devint un style 
qui s ’identifia avec la contre-réforme 3 travers 
l’Eglise Catholique Romaine de!’ Europe et de 
l’Amérique latine. C’était une partie essentielle 
dans la nouvelle épopée, qui incluait une musi- 
que nouvelle, de nouveaux costumes et des 
changements dans les services du culte. C’était 
enraciné dans le fond philosophique du temps. 
Les arts liturgiques de notre temps offrent peu 
de corrélation qui donnerait de la vigueur et de 
la validité aux expériences variées dans l’archi- 
tecture religieuse. En fait, le manque de tels 
rapports rend trés difficile de meubler et d’or- 
ner une nouvelle église dans un style conforme 
4 sa principale expression architecturale. 

Nous avons besoin de continuer 4 améliorer 
les rapports entre tous les arts et entre les arts et 
le public. Parce que méme si nous pouvons 
croire que la lutte contre les styles de la renais- 
sance victorienne est passée, les vainqueurs n’ont 
pas encore crée un langage architectural capable 
de donner un sens 4 leur oeuvre. 


THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir, 

In your Autumn 1958 issue, page 320, Hugo 
McPherson writes: “But it is inaccurate to 
argue, as the speaker at the Toronto opening of 
the Society of Graphic Art argued last May, 
that the abstract painters now flourishing in 
Toronto produce ‘identical,’ meaningless can- 
vases, devoid of human experience.” I was 
surprised to read this, because I was the speaker 
on that occasion and didn’t recognize myself in 
the statement he attributes to mc. My argument 
was not that the so-called non-objective paint- 
ings —I purposely avoided the word abstract — 
were identical with one another, which would 
be absurd, but that non-objective painting was 
identical with playing with the medium. 
Yours truly, 

BARKER FAIRLEY, 

Toronto. 

Editor’s note: Through a misunderstanding this 
letter which was written last winter and which 
was supposed to appear in our Spring 1959 
number was not reproduced at that time. 
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